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FOREWORD 


The publication of Unesco’s CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS 
WORLD EDUCATION, when Unesco is celebrating its 25th 
Anniversary is very opportune. І congratulate Shri Aggarwal on his 
enthusiasm and enterprise in bringing out this book with the object 
of promoting the ideals of Unesco and disseminating valuable 
information regarding its policies, programmes and projects. 


J. P. NAIK 
Adviser, 
October 12, 1971 Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare, 
Government of India, 


PREFACE 


This is perhaps for the first time that an attempt has been made 
to present in a single volume а systematic review of the various 
efforts made by Unesco since its birth in the global development of 
education, with particular emphasis on developing countries. 


The author has freely drawn from numerous Unesco publica- 
tions including ‘Unesco Features’, ‘Unesco Chronicle’, “Unesco 
Courier’ and ‘Prospects in Education’. He has also tried to incorpo- 
s of many conferences, seminars and 


rate the major recommendation 
o and other International Organiz- 


workshops organised by Unesc 
ations working in the field of education. 


able words to express his deep gratituted 
t educational planner and thinker of 
ture to honour this publication , 


The author finds no suit 
to Shri J. P. Naik, an eminen 
the world for his encouraging ges 
with his foreword. 
ord of gratitude is due to the Documentation 


onal Commission for Cooperation with 
r full cooperation in procuring the latest 


A particular № 
Unit of the Indian Nati 
Unesco for extending thei 
material on the subject. 


OCTOBER, 1971. Je C. AGGARWAL. 
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Unesco—!ts Constitution 
and Functions 


November 4, 1946—a Landmark in the History of the 
Worid. Unesco (the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) legally came into being on November 4, 1946, 
when twenty states ratified the Constitution which had been drawn up 
at the London Conference a year earlier. Today Unesco has 125 
member states. Many of these are young nations that cast off 
colonial rule and set out to determine their own destinies. The past 
two decades have seen the birth of many: new nations, principally in 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia. These nations want not only 
political freedom for their people but a higher standard of living for 
themselves and their children. This “revolution of rising expect- 
ations”, as it has been called, has hada profound effect on the evolu- 
tion of the work of Unesco and the whole United Nations family in 


recent years. 


ited Nations. Unesco is a 
salised Agency of the Unite nesc 
NE Eri of nr United Nations but both constitutionelly 
and erum it is independent of the United Nations though its 
Pics is co-ordinated with the U.N. and the other specialized agencies 
through the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 


Ae as a very practical importance because 
This indep eaa e Vh may differ politically and 
experience has i United Nations itself are able and indeed eager to 
ideologically in я in such areas as education, science and culture 
work closely Ws and sanitation (WHO), or food and agriculture 
AO AU л this working together ав ү help о Шар 
down dns barriers of suspicion and distrust which divide mankind, 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF UNESCO 


The Governments of the States Parties to this Constitution 
on behalf of their peoples declare : 


THAT 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed ; 


That ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion 


and mistrust between the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into war ; 


That the great and terrible war which has now ended 
was a war made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, in their place, through ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races ; 


That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 


humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable 


to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all the 


nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern 3 
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That a peace based exclusively upon the political and 
economic arrangements of governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of 

the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore be founded, 
if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. 


FOR 


these reasons, the States Parties to this Constitution, believing in full 
and equal opportunities for education for all, in 
the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined 
to develop and to increase the means of communication 
between their peoples and to employ these means for the purposes cf 
mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of 


each other’s lives ; 


IN 


consequence whereof they do hereby create the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization for the purpose 
of advancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international 
peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which 

the United Nations Organization was established and 

which its Charter proclaims, 
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ARTICLE 1 OF THE CONSTITUTION 


1 
The purpose of the Organization is to 
Security by promoting collaboration 
education, Science and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
World, without distinction of Tace, sex, language or religion 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 


contribute to peace and 
among the nations through 


2 


To realize this purpose the Organization will : 
(a) Collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, through all means of mass communication 
international agreements as may be 
necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image ; 


ar education and to the spread of 
culture ; by collaborating with Members, at their request, in the 
ional activities; by instituting collaboration 
among the nations to advance the idea] of equality of educational 
egard to Tace, sex or any distinctions, 
; by Suggesting educational methods best suited to 
Prepare the children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom; 


(c) Maintain. increase and diffuse knowledge : / 4 
by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance 
of books, works of art and monuments of history and science, 
and recommending to the nations concerned the necessary 
international conventions ; 
by encouraging Co-operation among the nations in all branches of 
intellectua] activity, including the international exchange of 
5 ucation, science and culture апа the 
{ exchange of publications, Objects of artistic and scientific 
Interest and other materials of information; by initiating methods of 
international Co-operation calculated to give the people of all 
Countries access to the printed and published 
materials produced by any of them. 


3 


ndependence, integrity and fruitful 


With a view to Preserving the j 
d ducational systems of the States 


iversity of the cultures and е 


ее — 
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Functions of Unesco 


Article 1 of Unesco's Constitution provides three main tasks 
forthe Unesco (1) to collaborate in the work of advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all means 
of mass communication; (2) to give fresh impulse to popular educa- 
tion and to the spread of culture, and (3) to maintain peace and 
diffuse knowledge. This has led to three foci in its programmes : 


(1) International intellectual cooperation ; 
(2) Operational action in the service of development ; and 


(3) Moral action. 


Unesco functions through three bodies: the General Conference, 
the Executive Board and the Secretariat. The General Conference 
meets every two years to adopt a programme and budget for the 
next biennium, while the Executive Board supervises the execution 
of the programme between Conference sessions. The Secretariat 
carries out the programme both at the headquarters in Paris and in 
the field. 


Unesco and Promotion of International Intellectual 
Co-operation. Three main tasks are assigned to Unesco by its 
Constitution: “То increase and diffuse knowledge; give fresh impulse 
to popular education and to the spread of knowledge; collaborate in 
the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples." 


International intellectual co-operation was thus the function that 
was uppermost in the minds of the men who founded Unesco, and it 
includes the sorts of activities which most people generally associate 
with Unesco—meetings of. experts and international conferences on 
major problems; co-ordination of international research programmes; 
statistical and documentation services; specialized publications 
including source books and reference works; and the elaboration of 
international agreements in the fields of education, science, culture 
and mass communications. In the words of its present Director- 
General, Rene Maheu, Unesco set out to develop and co-ordinate “the 
intellectual infrastructure of modern civilization in its broad univer- 
sality." 


Unesco's National Commissions. Unesco differs from 
most of the U.N. specialized agencies in thąt it is closely linked to 
the governments and the peoples of its member states through 
National Commissions for Unesco set up in virtually every country. 
These Commissions have come to play an indispensable role not only 
as consultative and liaison bodies with national groups interested in 
education, science, culture and mass communications, but in the 
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actual execution of Unesco's programme on the national and regional 
level. 


National Commissions are closely linked with the government 
services of their own country, with public and private institutions as 
Well as with the National Commissions of other Unesco member 
States particularly on a regional basis. They bring together the шо 
eminent people in education, science and the arts, and are uus d 
becoming a key means at Unesco's disposal for the ee 
seminars and training courses, regional or international meetings, ү e 
appointment of experts, specialists and delegates, the neu 2 
national surveys and inquiries, the preparation. of special projec а 
well as regional technical aid Programmes and a host of other fain 
ties which make Unesco a living reality and enable it to fulfil its 


mission by teaching down to all levels of the population in its 
member states, A 


Unesco's Work with Non-governmental M CR Ld 
Experience acquired during the 25 years of Unesco's sae nd 
demonstrated Clearly that Co-operation between Unesco ере д 
governmental organizations (NGO's) is one of Unesco's most e ken f 
means of action. This co-operation has placed at the disposa o 
Unesco documentation assembled by NGO's in all fields of Unesco's 
activities. It has secured the services of a vast network of specialists 
throughout the world who are able to provide effective LM 
and whose aims, ideals and activities are closely linked. with those о 

nesco. It has relieved Unesco of important tasks which could only 
have been undertaken at considerable expense and with a much er 
Staff. And it has enabled Unesco to reach a wide and varied public 
whose friendly interest affords valuable support. 


The internatio 
World Confederation of Org: 
the International Council of 
Social Science Council and Ni 
philosophy, theatre, music, museum 
Well as numerous non-specialized o 


Federation of United Nations Associa 
continued support. 


At present 250 educational, scientific and cultural non-govern- 
mental organizations representing the different cultural regions of the 
c 


o-operate closely with Unesco in the execution of its program- 


Unesco has long urged the ex 
and Latin America, and the progre: 
years, notably in the 
non-governmental 
Asia, Africa and 


a" 
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Unesco member. states апа National Commissions have had an 
increasingly important role to play in encouraging the formation in 
their own countries of groups of educators, scholars, intellectuals and 
specialists who can join existing non-governmental organizations 
and thus help to make these bodies effectively more international. 


Unesco and International Congresses and Seminars. 
Unesco attaches the utmost importance to international conferences 
and seminars as one of the most effective means of bringing together 
scientists, scholars and other specialists from all over the world. 
These meetings encourage the free flow and exchange of ideas and 
information, and promote mutual discussion. They have been 
instrumental in helping to launch large-scale programmes of inter- 
national co-operation. 


Unesco and Research in Scientific Development. When 
Unesco was. first established in 1946, the international scientific 
community had been shattered by the events of World War II. 
One of Unesco's first tasks was to restore its unity. This was done 
first of all by reinforcing the structure and helping to intensify 
the research and other work of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU) and by creating such organizations as 
the Council for International Organization of Medical Sciences and 
the Union of International Engineering. In 1952. Unesco helped 
set up the European Centre for Nuclear Research (CERN) which has 
done pioneering work in the exploration of atom for peaceful 
purposes. 


Unesco’s Role in Oceanography and Hydrology. A new 
type of cooperation appeared in 1960 with the creation of the 
inter-governmental Oceanographic Commission, followed in 1964 
by that of the Co-ordinating Council for the International Hydro- 
logical Decade (launched in 1965). 


Unesco’s Arid Zone Research Programme. Unesco's arid 
land programme launched in 1950 for the desert and semi-desert 
regions that cover one-third of the land surface of the earth isa 
striking example of how Uneseo has aided international scientific 
research. 


Unesco and Research in Various Fields. Unesco has under- 
taken various types of research in different fields with the help of 
international organizations. 


Unesco and International Agreemerts. Among the impor- 
tant international agreements sponsored by Unesco are: The Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention ; Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict ; Convention Against 


Discrimination in Education ; Agreement on the Importation of 
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Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Concerning the Status of Teachers. 


Unesco's Publications, Unesco publishes no less than 75 
titles each year (in addition to a dozen periodicals) and another 


75 titles are issued each year by commercial publishers as co-editions 
with Unesco or under Unesco’s auspices. 


ries, i i e unique programme—on the 
one hand it-is inter: i 
used, on the other it is national 


Unesco and Educationai Programme, Unesco recognizes 
that education and science are basic investments which condition 


all development. The present volume describes in detail Unesco’s 
Various programmes in the field of education. 


national understanding in depth has been 
nt levels. For the Specialists, for example, 
‹ lishment of institutes of Oriental studies 
Beirut, Damascus, Cairo and Teheran. On 
the Secondary-school level, it has encouraged the improvement of 
curricula and text-books so that More attention could be given to 
Previously neglected cultural values, Finally, in out-of-school 
knowledge and ideas have been 

used— ectures, translations, exhibitions, visits, travel grants, films, 
etc. The very great success of this 
the impressive number of measures taken 
“governmental organizations, 
Within recent years this dialogue of East and West has been 
further enriched. Certain countries, in Latin 
шге showing Increasing interest in Oriental cultures. And the indepen- 
ence of many Afric; г growing awareness of the 
meaning to the Шы ir own cultural heritage has lent new 


Ud 1 ten in all—in Africa itself. It is also pre- 
Nus General History of Africa which is expected to be finished 


5 : 
World ores Role in the Preservation and Promotion of 
ultural Treasures, In the preservation and promotion 


Materials; Recommendation : 
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of world's great monuments, literary works, museums, etc., Unesco 
has forged an important name for itself. The International Council 
of Museums which Unesco helped to found in 1946, has become the 
recognized. organization for -museum authorities and-technicians 
all over the world. The International Music Council set up in 1949 
has helped to collect and diffuse recordings of contemporary music, 
folk and Oriental music and to promote the exchange of students, 
musicians and radio programmes. The International Centre for the 
Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property set 
ир by Unesco in Rome in 1958 is now an international laboratory 
for the study of diseases of stone, wood and other materials as weil 
as many other aspects of conservation and restoration of monuments 
as one of Unesco's most spectacular and important projects has 
been the international campaign launched in 1960, at the request of 
the governments of the United Arab Republic and the Sudan, to 
save the monuments of Nubia, in danger of being submerged by the 
waters of the Nile upon completion of the Aswan High Dam. 


Unesco and Promotion of Human Rights. Everything that 
Unesco does, including its efforts to promote international intellectual 
co-operation and operational assistance for development is subordi- 
nated to one fundamental purpose: to foster the dignity of man, 
promote human rights and international understanding. 


Unesco's Director-General has repeatedly pointed out that 
Unesco's mission is essentially ethical in nature. “Unesco seeks to 
instil in men's minds the spirit of tolerance and co-operation, respect 
for human rights and peace," he has said. “For Unesco, progress 
in education, science and culture is no end in itself, nor are the 
practical applications of such progress an achievement. They are 
only the means or the modes of a moral effort and a. spiritual under- 
taking which constitute Unesco's real reason for existence." 


Unesco's activities in this field can be said to fall into three 
main groups : education for international understanding, promotion 
of human rights and peace research. 


Unesco's Budget. Unesco's programme and budget are deter- 
mined and voted by the General Conference which meets every two 
years. The delegates to the General Conference are official re- 
presentatives, of all the governments belonging to Unesco, and each 
state contributes to Unesco's budget according to a scale based on 
gross national product. 


Unesco's first budget for 1947 totalled $7,000,000. Its proposed 
budget for the two year period 1971 and 1972 is about $90,000,000. 


Unesco also*has at its disposal extra-budgetary funds which 
have increased sharply in recent years. 

Unesco has been able to extend its programme in the field of 
education by carrying out projects in cooperation with other institu- 
tions which have financed these activities. Three examples are : The 
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United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
[UNRWA $39,000,000 ; the United Nations Children Fund (Unicef) 
$18,000,000 ; the Funds in Trust $5,500,000.] 


Unesco is also associated with two more funds: World 
Food Programme ($180 000,000), International Bank—Unesco Joint 
Programme ($300,000,000). 


Another amount of $33,000,000 under the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) is likely to be spent on Unesco's 
operational activities in the aid of developing countries. The United 
Nations Development Programme was formed, in 1966 with 
the merger of two programmes started earlier i.e. the United Nations 


eee Assistance (1950) and the United Nations Special Fund 
0). 


Conclusion. Louis Francois, a former Secretary General of 
Unesco describes the function of Unesco in ‘The Right to Education’ : 
"To sum up, we may say that Unesco serves as a catalyst for 
dynamic ideas. Well placed to hear of what is happening in the 
World, sensitive to the nation's needs, Unesco is aware of the very 
first stirring of such ideas, follows their development and can, at the 
proper time, co-ordinate, harmonize and finally impose them in their 
full force. This has been the case for functional literacy, for plan- 
ning, for lifelong integrated education, for education with a view to 


better international understanding, for the status of teachers, and 
so on. 


“Unesco also plays the part of the conscience of the nations. 
But its status as an intergovernmental institution all too often limits 
what itcan do. In such cases Unesco suggests, advises, censures if 
need be, reminds the States of their duties towards the international 
community and towards themselves and, gradually, presses them, 
Sometimes even leads them, along the road to progress. 

“Unesco strives to co-ordinate intellectual co-operation on 
behalf of education, science and culture ; reminding us that aid to 
developing countries is a matter of equity, Unesco itself puts the 
principle into practice to the greatest extent possible: it does its 
est to enlist the energies of education, science and culture in the 
cause of better international understanding and peace. This is 
what Rene Maheu, the Director-General of Unesco, has called 
International intellectual co-operation, operational action in the 
Service of development, and ethical action in its own right. 

“Tn its own di 
available to it, 
democracy, whos 


omain, and in the measure of the resources made 
Unesco is working for the promotion of anew 
€ scope includes the entire international community. 
ne. Бу 50 doing, Unesco is responding to the great needs of our 
times. Itis justifying its own existence. It is indispensable for the 
tight to education.” 


_———————-—-————— 


Unesco's Major Activities in the 
Field of Education 


I. Right to Education 


(i) Unesco promotes activities related to the implementation 
of the Convention and Recommendation against discrimina- 


tion. 


(ii) Unesco initiates studies on the democratization of educa- 


tion. 


(iii) Unesco encourages activities designed to increase educa- 
tional: opportunities for girls and women within the 
framework of Unesco's long-term action for their equal 


access to education, science and culture. 


(ir) Unesco initiates programmes for the promotion of the 


education of the handicapped children and youth. 


П. Educational Aid for Refugees 


(i) Unesco cooperates with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) in assum- 
ing technical responsibility for the planning, execution and 
supervision of the education programme for the Arab 


refugees from Palestine. 


(i) Unesco Cooperates with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the United Nations High Commissioner 
for refuges from Southern Africa by providing the necessary 
technical advice on study programmes and by collaborating 
with The Bureau of Placement and Education of the 


Organization of African Unity. 


III. Life-Long Education 


Unesco undertakes studies and fosters experimental activities in 
Member States based in particular on information gained through the 
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International Education Year, with a view to assisting in further clari- 
fying the concept of life-long education. 


IV. Aid-for Developing Strategies for Education 


(i) Unesco makes studies and issues publications on the main 
trends of educational development in the world. 


(ii) Unesco provides assistance to the Unesco Institute of Edu- 
cation in Hamburg, which has extensive contacts with 
educational research institutions, 


V. Conferences on Education 


Unesco organizes regional conferences at the ministerial level to 
help Member States formulate policies and strategies orientated toward 
the advancement of education in close connection with scientific, 
technological and economic development. 


. VI. Training Abroad 


(i) Unesco assists Member States to develop national policies 
and programmes for training abroad in the light of pers- 
pective national educational development and reform. 


(її) Unesco promotes increasing international use of key 
national training facilities. 


(iii) Unesco administers 


fellowships and group training 
Schemes. 


VIL Cooperation with 


x International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


à Unesco associates intern 
in the field of education with 
organizations with subventions 


ational non-governmental organizations 
Its programmes and provides selected 


VIH. Curriculum 


(i) Unesco gives particular attention to the development of 


institutions for educational research and for curriculum 
development. 


(ii) Unesco undertakes activities for the improvement of integ- 
rated curriculum planning and the encouragement of curri- 
culum development in Such fields as social studies, languag- 


es, home economics health, nutrition and populati 
В > ati 
education. 4 n on 


(iii) Unesco encourages activities for 


and civic edu 


£ i the strengthening of moral 
ication with empha: 


sis on its contribution to 
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education for international understanding and cooperation, 
respect for human rights and the ideals of peace. 


ү IX. Educational Methods, Materials and Techniques 


(i) Unesco promotes and assists the development and improve- 
ment of educational materials, methods and techniques, 
including new forms of printed materials, audio-visual 
media, correspondence education, scientific organization of 
the learning process, team teaching, group dynamics. 


of Member States of advanced educational technology such 
as combined media, space communication for education, 
| computer-assisted instruction and related approaches 
| taking into account recent developments in educational 
| psychology, sociology, communication and cybernetics. 


| (ii) Unesco undertakes activities for the adoption to the needs 


(iii) Unesco assists in the development and maintenance, on a 
regional basis, of institutions апа services designed to 
support national efforts concerned with the improvement 
of educational media, methods and techniques. 


(iv) Unesco participates in the activities of Member States 
which are in pursuit of the above objectives. 


X. Educational Structures 


(i) Unesco promotes and assists the development and 
improvement of educational structures suitably adapted to 
the requirements of life-long education. : 


(ii) Unesco fosters the reform of secondary education, both 
general and technical, with a view to meet the needs of the 
community and the requirements of individual fulfilment. 


XI. Teacher Education 


(i) Unesco renders services to Member States for the planning 
andexecution of their programmes in teacher education 
for primary, secondary and technical schools. 


(ii) Unesco promotes the introduction of interdisciplinary 
approaches and of new methods and techniques in teacher 


preparation. ү 

: (iii) Unesco develops new models for the life-long education of 
teachers, teacher educators, inspectors, supervisers and 
administrators. 


(iv) Unesco develops regional institutions and services designed 
to support national programmes for training and TECUM 
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training of teacher-educators and supervisers for primary 
and secondary schools. 


(v) Unesco provides technical assistance to Member States for 
the expansion and improvement of pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers for all levels of school 
education. 


XI. Hi gher Education 


(i) Unesco undertakes. studies of major organizational, 
pedagogical and institutional problems in the field. 


(ii) Unesco promotes inter-university dialogue by providing 
opportunities for discussion. . 


(iii) Unesco stimulates experimentation with alternative models 
of higher educational systems. 


(iv) Unesco diffuses information, particularly through collabora- 
tion with competent international. governmental, non- 
governmental and inter-university organizations. 


: (0) Unesco pursues activities designed to extend the compara- 


bility and equivalence of certificates, diplomas and degrees 
in higher education. 


(vi) Unesco participates in the activities of Member States 


aimed at the extension, diversification and improvement of 
higher education. 


XIII. Out-of-School Education 


(i) Unesco organizes conferences on adult education. 


`(ї) Unesco assists Member States in promoting and improv- 
ing their adult education institutions and practices 
through a fuller utilization of advanced methods and 
techniques including the mass media and space Communi- 
cation, and in the training of specialized personnel, 


(iii) Unesco strengthens and supports adult education activities 
related to development objectives. 


(iv) Unesco supports the development and shady of leisure- 
time activities, especially by assisting the European Centre 
for Leisure and Education in Prague. 


XIV. Youth Activities 


(i) Unesco promotes better knowledge of the problems and 
attitudes of youth. 
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(ii) Unesco assists Member States and non-governmental 
organizations in developing ways and means for increased 
youth participation in (a) the renewal of education, 
(b) the promotion and dissemination of science and 
(c) cultural development. 


(iii) Unesco encourages youth participation in social and 
economic development. 


(iv) Unesco undertakes activities to analyse problems of the 
less privileged among youth and assists Member States in 
searching for appropriate solutions to these problems. 


(v) Unesco seeks increased youth participation in its work. 


XV. Literacy Activities 


(i) Unesco supports the International Institute for Adult 
Literacy Methods, Teheran. 


(ii) Unesco develops systematic dissemination of information 
concerning the experiences gained in functional literacy 
by governmental and non-governmental organizations, 
public and private enterprises, regional and international 
organizations. 


(iii) Unesco develops experimental World Literacy Program- 
mes. 


(iv) Unesco promotes research on various aspects of adult 
literacy. 


(v) Unesco increases the provision of the training facilities 
‘necessary for the implementation both of mass literacy 
programmes and experimental functional literacy projects 

by way, in particular, of (a) organizing seminars, workshops 
and courses, (5) arranging contracts for special training with 
-universities and other appropriate institutions, (c) promot- 
ingthe use of mass media for such training purposes. 
and (d) supporting regional training centres and especially 
the regional rural functional literacy centres for Arab 

States (ASFEC) and Latin America (CF EFAL). 


XVI. Planning and Financing of Education 


Unesco assists Member States in the definition of long ter 
educational plans and strategies within the framework of their 
national, social and economic policies and of internationally а, ir 
goals in the development of education, in the formulation of int greed 
ed programmes ; and in the identification, analysis and pre egrat- 
of projects, ? preparation 
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XVII. Advancement of Long-Term Planning and Management 
of Education and Elaboration of National Strategies 


(0) Unesco Promotes, co-ordinates апа conducts studies 
Contributing to changes in the total education process 
through advancement in the practice of educational 
planning. and administration, particular attention being 


(ii) Unesco Provides advisory services to Member States for 
promoting planning focussed on life-long education and 


for the elaboration of national strategies of integrated 
educational development. - 


XVIII. Promotion of Research and Training in Educational 
Planning and Administration 


(i) Unesco supports the International Institute of Educational 
Planning (IIEP) Paris with a grant-in-aid and services. 


(i) Unesco supports the Arab States Centres for Educational 


Planning and Administration (Beirut) with a grant-in- 
aid and services, : 


(iii) Unesco Supports the Asian Institute of Educational Plan- 


ning and Administration (New Delhi) with a grant-in aid 
and services, £ 


(iv) Unesco maintains the planning sections of the Regional 
Offices for Education in Africa (Dakar) and in Latin 
America and the Caribbean (Santiago). 


(0) Unesco assists Member States in _the development of 
national institutions for training апа research. 


XIX, Planning of Educational Buildings 


(i) Unesco promotes research and develops лоп 
Services that helps Member States to plan and uen 
educational buildings programmes to provide facilities for 
accommodating educational growth and change. 


i ; Iv arch, train- 
(17) Unesco promotes regional activities for rese i 
ing and development group'work in the field of educational 
building. 


(iii) Unesco provides grant-in-aid and services iL nes eezional 
Educational Building Institute for Africa, 8 


i nt-in-ai i to the Regional 

iv) Unesco provides grant-in-aid and sposa А1 

o School Building Centre for Latin America and the ОРЕВ 
bean, Mexico city, 
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(v) Unesco provides grant-aid and services to the Asian 
Regional Institute for School Building Research, 
Colombo. : 

(vi) Unesco provides advisory services to Arab Member 
States. 


(vii) Unesco provides technical assistance to Member States 
for the planning and implementation of their educational 
building programmes. 


XX. Project Development and Capital Aid 


(i) Unesco cooperates with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and its affiliate, 
the International Development Association (IDA), in a 
programme designed to assist governments in making 
their national systems of education more productive and 
efficient. 


(ii) Unesco cooperates with the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) and the African Development Bank (ADB) 
and Asian Development Bank and other sources of 
financing educational development. 


(iii) Unesco promotes research on educational financing 
problems that are of common interest to Member 
States. 


XXI. International Bureau of Education 


(i) Unesco maintains the Bureau for providing educational 
information and documentation services. 


(ii) Unesco maintains the Bureau for undertaking comparative 
studies. 


(iii) Unesco maintains the Bureau for organizing session of 
the International Conference on Education. 


XXII. Science Teaching 


(i) Unesco promotes the international exchange of ideas on 
science education. 


(ii) Unesco assists the Member States in the development of 
programmes of science education improvement. 


(iii) Unesco acts as executing agency for Uni 


t : 
Development Programme Projects in the field, | s. Nations 
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XXII. Communication 


(i) Unesco promotes free flow of information and inter- 
national exchanges. 


(ii) Unesco conducts research and studies їп mass communi- 
cation. 


(iii) Unesco trains information personnel. 
(iv) Unesco develops mass media. 
(v) Unesco promotes book production and distribution. 


(vi) Unesco promotes research and international cooperation 
in documentation. 


(vii) Unesco develops documentation, library and archives 
Services. 


(viii) Unesco collects, compiles and analyses statistical data. 


Unesco's Education Sector 


3 
Structure and Management of 


The staff at Headquarters and in field including the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and the International Institute of 
Educational Planning, for the planning and execution of the edu- 
cation programme is responsible to an Assistant Director-General 
under the overall authority of the Director-General. Under. the 
Assistant Director-General, the staff is organized into four .depart- 
ments ; 

I, Department for Advancement of Educati i 
department is responsible for ; EE 


(i) Programmes relating to the rights to education ; 
(ii) Programmes relating to educational policies ; 
(iii) Programmes relating to training abroad ; 


(iv) Programmes concerning the organization of con- 
ferences ; 


‚кш, i анн 


(v) Programmes concerning the co-ordination of pro- 
grammes for refugees ; 


(vi) Programmes concerning regional offices ; and 
' 
(vii) Programmes concerning the International Bureau of 
Education. 
п. Department. of School and Higher Education. This 
department plans activities concerning : 

| (ї) Curriculum. including education for international 
ў understanding and population and family planning ; 
| (ii) Educational media ; 

(iii) Methods and techniques ; 
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(iv) Educational Structures 3 
(v) Teacher education 3 
(vi) Higher education ; and 


(vii) Liaison work with Unicef in New York. 


ПІ. Department of Out-of-School Education. Programmes 
included in this department are : 
(i) Youth activities, 
(ii) Literacy activities, 
(iii) Adult education, 


iv) Running of two Regional Centres of Functional 
s Lied. Rural Areas, one at Patzcuaro (CR EFAL) 
and the other at Sirs-el-Layyan (ASFEC). 


ІУ, Department of Planning and Financing of Education. 
The department is responsible for : 


(i) Educational planning and administration (including 
educational building). 


(ii) Educational financing. 


(iii) Running the International Institute for Educational 
Planning, the Regional Centres for Educational Plan- 
ning, the Regional School Building Centres. 
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Unesco and Right to Education 


In 1946, the international community charged Unesco with 
the responsibility for promoting education throughout the world and 
in 1948 with the duty of ensuring respect for the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights proclaimed by the United Nations in Paris 
in 1948 which proclaims the right to education. Article 26(1) 
states, “Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional edu- 
cation shall be made generally available and higher education shall 
be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit." 


Regional conferences called at Unesco's initiative have defined 
the ideal goals to be attained by 1980 for primary, secondary and 


higher education. 


In 1956, the Latin American countries gathered together on 
Unesco's initiative and adopted a plan for the provision of edu- 
cational facilities, known as the Lima Plan (1956). 


The Regional Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member 
States on Primary and Compulsory Education, which was convened 
by Unesco at Karachi, adopted a Regional Plan (Karachi Plan) in 
1960. 

In 1961, Unesco called together a meeting of Ministers of 
Education of African States at Addis Ababa and formulated the 
Addis Ababa Plan. 

Great achievement has been recorded in the Unesco's cam- 


paign to extend free and compulsory education to all children of 
primary school age. Now efforts are being directed on secondary 


and technical educaticn. 
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5 
А 
Unesco and Life-long Education 


The concept of life-long education permeates P usen the 
programme of the Organization ; in particular, it Ee red 
vities in the fields of the right to education, School. and ER ШШЕ, 
cation, out-of-school education, development and E GPL 
promotion of books, development of mass media an Draft. Pin. 
documentation and archives services. The Unesco E hich amet 
gramme and budget for 1971-72 lists some of the activities pm 
be singled out for their direct bearings on the life-long ^1971-72 
and the costs of. which are estimated at over $ 1,000,000 for ` 


1. An interdisciplinary 


symposium for a clearer understanding 
of life-long educati 


on and application of conceptual 
reforms, 

2. А study on impact of industrial training and modern 
media o 


n the continuous learning process. 


3. Assistance of Member States in projects for new ap- 
Proaches and reforms of life-long learning. 


The regional conference of ministers of sano in 
Europe to take up among other subjects the [ыш 
long education їп institutions of higher education. 


5. А case study on 


patterns of guidance and counselling 
within the framewo 


rk of life-long education. 
6. Research, experiments and assistance to Member States 
in the field of 


Population studies in the context of life- 
long education, 


Studies within the fram 
new metl.ods о 
Combining tele 


ework of life-long education on the 
f teaching at distanco and a pilot project 
Vision, radio and correspondence education. 
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8. 


10. 


11. 


16. 


Їй 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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A long-term project on the . systematic planning and 
application of satellite-based educational television in the 
life-long education process. 


An experiment on diffusion of educational television 
material in a culturally homogeneous area in the context 
of life-long education. 


Assistance to Member States for activities concerning the 
development and improvement of educational materials 
and methods, and the adaptation of modern educational 
technology and media to their specific needs within the 
framework of life-long education. 


Development and improvement of educational structures 
and of teacher education within the concept of life-long 
education. 


Structural models for life-long education of teachers. 


Experimentation with alternative university structures to 
meet the needs of life-long education process. 


Assistance to Member States in the use of higher edu- 
cation facilities for life-long education. 


A world-wide conference on adult education in the 
context of life-long education. 


Assistance to Member States for development of new types 
of adult education institution based on the concept of 
life-long education. 


Study tours of workers oriented towards exchange of 
experience regarding conceptual models: of workers’ 
education within the framework of life-long education. 


Training of middle-level personnel as a process of life- 
long education. 
Assistance to Member States for exploring the full possi- 


bilities of utilizing existing secondary education resources 
for continued education of adults. 


Feasibility studies on the improved governance and 
management of total education system, in the concept of 
life-long education system and new strategies for occu- 


pational education. \ 

Assistande to Member States for promoting life-long 
education in the field of educational planning and manage- 
ment. 
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22. Research and informat 


ion on school building policies best 
Suited to the introduc 


tion of life-long education. 


NaturalSciences. Continuous education of technicians. 


Training of engineers in the life-long education process. 


Sociol Sciences, Human Science: 


5 and Culture, Promotion 
of African languages as instruments of li 


fe-long education. 


A round table for adaptation of 


museums to the needs of the 
contemporary world in the context of 


life-long education. 
Communication, Use of mass media for the education of 

pre-school children, youth and adults within the frame-work of life- 

long education. 


Use of mass media for life-long education of middle-level 
personnel, 


a Life-long education as a theme of public information activities, 
particularly in Unesco CI 


1 hronicle, Features, audio-visual and other 
materials, 


м 5) 


Unesco and Education for Реасе 


The Unesco Preamble states, “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” 


‘Ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into war.’ 


Article I goes on to define the purposes and functions of 
Unesco. ‘The purpose of the organization is to contribute to 
peace and security......... ' and to realize this purpose to ‘collaborate 
in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples.......-- by collaborating with Members, at their request, 
in the development of educational activities ; ............ by suggesting 
educational methods best suited to prepare the children of the world 


for the responsibilities of freedom." 


Unesco encourages international intellectual collaboration 
in the fields of education, science, culture and mass communica- 


tion. 

funishes operational assistance to its member States 
r social and economic development, in order to reduce 
ties in standards of living that are a major 
] tensions and war. 


Unesco 
to aid in their Д 
the glaring inequali 
cause of internationa 
Unesco promotes ethical action in favour of human rights 


and international understanding. 
co promotes the teaching about the United Nations. 
With ү ы: and help of Unesco the National Commissions are 
systematically engaged in the revision of textbooks which it is hoped 
ificant contribution in the improvement of geo- 


a signi r c 
л pee tpaching and to the part they can play in fostering 


better international understanding. 
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Unesco and International 
Understanding at School 


The Associated Schools Project їп Education for International 
Understanding and Co-operation was initiated in 1953 as the 
logical step in Unesco's action to promote education in schools for 
international understanding апа co-operation. The project 
aims at increasing knowledge of world affairs and developing 
international understanding through special programmes and 


experimental activities in Secondary schools and eventually in 
teacher-training institutions. 


Unesco Secretariat serves as the co-ordinator of the programme. 

It supplies to participating institutions а series of kits of documen- 
fation (booklets, filmstrips, bibliographies etc.) published by the 
United Nations and its related agencies, helps schools to make 
contacts with one another, collects and compiles periodical reports 
and distributes these to participating schools and to Unesco National 
Commissions and Supplies on request certain materials such as discs, 
art albums, tape-recordings etc. needed for special projects and 
Suggests other sources for Obtaining materials, Unesco National 
ommissions, United Nations Information Centres, foreign embassies 
and their information Services, libraries, museums and non-govern- 


mental organizations have collaborated generously in supplying these 
materials. 


It makes available а number of fellowships for travel and 
study to teachers and others responsible for the Associated Schools 
Project to enable them to visit other countries, to observe the work 
being done in participating schools, to comapare experience with 
leachers and Supervisors and where the itinerary would permit 
lo visit headquarters of the United Nations or of its related agencies. 


.. Unesco makes arrangements for members of the Secretariat to 
visit the schools whenever possible to consult with national supervi- 
Sors of the project and teachers engaged in the experimental work. 
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A number of regional seminars and international meetings 
have been held on the Associated Schools Project. An International 
Meeting of Representatives of Associated Schools in 1963 reformulat- 
ed the themes of these projects as (a) Study of the United Nations 
and its Related Agencies ; (b) Study of Other Countries and (c) 
Study of Human Rights. 


On March 1, 1970, 192 primary and 429 Secondary schools. 
101 teacher-training institutions in 59 countries were participating 
in the Unesco Associated schools project їп Education for Interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Unesco's Crusade Against Illiteracy 


Considering illiteracy as а bottleneck іп the way of economic 
and social development of a country, Unesco launched a first 
crusade around 1950 for 
and community development. In 1962, as part of the Develop- 
ment Decade Programme, the United Nations called upon Unesco 
to reactivate the crusade. Functional literacy work was planned at the 
Teheran Conference (1965). It was decided to include literacy in 
its planning missions, Unesco has now launched an experimental 
programme towards world literacy campaign. Unesco is also 
providing help to the African Institute of Adult Education in Ibadan, 


Nigeria ; the East African Literacy Centre, Nairobi ; the Ecuadorian 
Literacy Centre, Quito ; the Venezuelan Institute of Adult Education 


at Caracas. It is also aiding two regional centres for education and 
community development in Latin America and the Arab States. 


The Experimental World Literacy Programme and Develop- 
ment Funds for Literacy 


In November, 1964, Unesco’s General Conference launched 
the first experimental Programme for functional literacy. The prog- 
Tamme, covering a period of five years, is both selective and intensive. 
Selective, because it operates in only a few countries and concen- 
trates on priority economic and social areas. This is an entirely 


new approach that differs sharply from the world-wide earlier 
campaigns. It is intensive e 


A functional literacy 


D programme is directly tied to a country's 
economic priorities, and li 


} teracy efforts are pinpointed in areas of 
other heavy investments. 


Я This is done advisedly as a means of 
Speeding development of the country as whole. ^ 
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Areas chosen for experimental projects are not representative 
of average conditions in a country. А functional literacy project is 
by definition always a selective project. = 


In January 1966, the United Nations Development Programme 
agreed to contribute $ 3,600,000 for functional literacy. Algeria, 
Iran and Mali were the first countries selected for the operation. 
In June of the same year a further $ 2;350,0С0 was set aside for 
projects in Ecuador and Tanzania. This was the first time that 
-substantial international funds for development went to finance a 
literacy programme. In January 1967, $ 1,273,000, was approved 
for a project in Guinea and in January 1968, the U. N. Development 
Programme accorded $ 1,581,000 for aid to Ethiopia. : 


The Governments also contribute the major share. Algeria is 
putting in $ 2,960,000; Iran, $ 1,700,000 ; Mali $3,000,000 ; Ecuador 
$ 1,740,000 ; Tanzania $ 5,216,000; Guinea $ 1,220,000 ; Ethiopia 
$ 2,057,000. 


Literacy teaching is also a social and political problem. 1 
cannot be compared to the setting up of a research laboratory where 
all that is needed are the epuipment and staff. } 


There aré people who. think that literacy training is an un- 
complicated affair, for which only a modicum of commonsense is 
needed. How wrong they are ! Such notionshave led to disaster 
in the past. A functional literacy programme calls for careful, 
complex planning and preparation which go far beyond the confines 
of mere reading and writing. j 


Five Main Categories of Projects 


l. Large-scale experimental and pilot projects which receive 
financial assistance from the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (Special Funds). These are now in operation in nine coun- 
tries (Algeria, Ecuador, Iran, Mali, Ethiopia, Guinea, Madagascar, 
Sudan, Tanzania), the last five having been functioning since June 


1967. 


2. Large-scale experimental pilot projects financed from 
national sources only, but assisted by international experts from 
Unesco and other Agencies. Only one of these projects has so far 
been established, that in Venezuela : another three, in El Salvador, 


Libya and Zambia, have been prepared. 


3: Large-scllle experimental pilot projects financed from 
national sources assisted by bilateral (public or private) funds. One 
such project, in Niger, with a contribution from а Swiss foundation, 
is about to be launched, and another in Afghanistan, with the assist. 
ance of the Swedish International Development Authority (SIDA), 
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4. Projects in which a functional literacy component is 
included in development schemes, the main responsibility for which 
lies with another Specialized Agency of the United Nations. This 
category so far includes agricultural development projects carried 
out with the assistance of FAO in India and Syria, with Unesco 
responsible for assisting the functional literacy service, 


5. Smaller and sometimes Shorter-term projects (‘micro- 
experiments’) in which Unesco experts are assisting the local authori- 
ties in carrying out research and experiments with teaching methods, 
the production of teaching aids and the use of audio-visual media, 
These have so far been established in seven countries, namely 
Algeria, Brazil, Chile, Jamaica, Nigeria, Tunisia and Upper Volta, 


Technical Assistance to Literacy Projects outside the Experi- 
mental World Literacy Programme 


In addition to those countries in which projects or micro- 
experiments of the Experimental World Literacy Programme are 
being undertaken, a number of other countries have received Unesco 
technical assistance for adult literacy programmes from 1967 to 1969. 
These are, in Africa : Chad, Republic of the Congo, Democratic: 
Republic of the Congo, Gabon, Kenya, Liberia, Mauritania, Senegal, 
Swaziland, Togo, Uganda, Zambia ; in Asia: Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Laos, Republic of Viet-Nam ; in Latin America 


Guatemala, Paraguay ; and in the Arab States; Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia. 


Experimental Literacy Projects 


Algeria i ооа Adult Literacy Pilot Project (1967- 
72). 

Ecuador : Proyecto Piloto de Alfabetizacion Functional de 
Adultos (1967-1972). 

Ethiopia ^ : Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Project (1968-1973). 

Guinea : Project Pilote d’alphabetisation fonctionnelle des 
adultes (1968-1973. 

Iran : Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project (1967- 
1971). 

Madagascar : Project Pilote d'alphabetisation l'onctionnelle des adul- 
tes (1968-1972), 

Mali : Project Pilote d'alphabetisation fon:tionnelle des adul- 
tes (1967-1972). 

Sudan * Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Project (1969-1972). 

Tanzania 


+ Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Project (1968-1972). 
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India : Farmer's Education and Functional Literacy (1969- 
1972). 
Syria : Agricultural Development of the Ghab Region? [Phase 


II (1969-1972)]. 


Venezuela : Proyecto Piloto Experimental de Alfabetizacion Fun- 
cionaly Educacion de Adultos (1968-1973). 


А Few Examples of Functional Literacy Projects 


Algeria. Algeria's population of persons over 15 years of age is 
5,500,000. Of these, 4,440,000 are illiterate. This is a crippling 
handicap for a nation that is determined to industrialize itself and 
develop its agriculture. It urgently needs qualified manpower, and 
for this literacy is a vital first step. There are three functional 
literacy projects now in operation. The first at Staoueli, near 
Algiers, in one of the country’s richest agricultural areas, where 
5,000 persons working in autonomous agricultural estates are being 
trained. The second is in the industrial zone of Arzew, 40 kilo- 
metres from Oran ; the third in the district of Annaba, 600 kilometres 
east of Algiers, where training must be provided for 70,000 
workers for the petro-chemical industry and a vast metallurgical and 
steel-making complex. 


Iran. In Iran, the project involves two operations : one in the 
irrigated area of the Grand Dez (not far from ancient Susa, in 
Western Iran), where a large dam has been constructed, and modern 
farming methods have been introduced. The other is being 
carried out at Isfahan, where 300,000 people live. In this ancient 
capital, famous for its rugs, 26,000 textile workers are to be 
trained, 


Mali. In Mali, the pilot projects relate to two priority sectors, 
One agricultural, the other industrial. In the Segou area and in 
the Baracueli and Tamani districts, the literacy campaign affects 
nearly 100,000 people working on the land, and is designed to 
raise cotton and rice production. It the Bamako area, 6,000 illite- 
rate workers employed in a score of government enterprises are 


involved. 


It is a centre where the methods and curriculum of teaching 
are carefully worked out; second, where the technicians needed 
are actually trained. But the project is not confined to the centre 
and does much of its work. “In the field" that is, in the actual 
areas where group working in agriculture or irdustry, are taught 
to read and write and Zeceive basic professional training. 


p 
Tanzania. Tanzania, has 10 million inhabitants and is pre- 
dominantly agricultural. The farm population represents 85 per cent 
of the consumer market but provides only 45 per cent of the gross 
national product. A pilot project linking literacy teaching to 
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vocational training has been started in a cotton and coffee producing 
area south of Lake Victoria. It covers four regions. West Lake, 
Mwanza, Mara and Shinganga. Cotton output, which with modern 
cultivation methods rose from 38,000 bales in 1955 to 161,000 in 
1960, should reach over a million bales in 1980. 


Ecuador. Ecuador, a country larger than the United Kingdom, 
boasts vast, though as yet not fully exploited, natural resources. 
Ecuador’s development plan is aimed at every sector of the economy 
—from agriculture to fishing and handicrafts to industry. But there 
isa big shortage of skilled labour. Almost 30 per cent of the 
workers are illiterate. Furthermore, 65 per cent of the population 
lives in the countryside where the illiteracy rate is as high as 43 


percent. Illiteracy among workers in the urban industrial areas 
varies between 15 and 17 per cent. 


Three pilot zones for development have been set up in Ecuador. 
One at Cuenca, in the highlands, where 6,000 adults are being 
trained in the literacy project, and 9,000 artisans from producer 
Co-operatives will be given vocational training. The second, in the 
Milagra area, where 16,000 peasants will be given literacy and 
Vocational training. The third zone has been set up north of Quito 
in a 10,000 hectare tract of land, in the Pesillo district. This area 
feeds a population of 2,000 which will benefit from a basic literacy 


programme (virtually everyone is illiterate) combined with vocational 
education to develop local resources. 


г. Venezuela. The Venezuelan project is part of the. experimental 
literacy programme but it is entirely financed by Venezuela itself 
with no contribution from the United Nations Development 
Programme. The literacy campaign in Venezuela is one of the most 
Important in all Latin America. As many as 6,100 literacy centres 
were set up in the country in 1958 with 40,000 volunteer teachers ; 
and special "Literacy Legions” were created for 10,000 adult 
Students. Yet despite this the educational level in both towns and 


rural areas is far from adequate for Venezuela's economic and social 
development plans. 


Venezuela’s oil industry is in full expansion and now accounts 

‚ for 20 per cent of the national product, 60 per cent of public revenue 

and over 90 per cent of all Venezuela's exports. Yet it employs 

à mere two per cent of the working population because of the 

Brave shortage of skilled labour. ^ The situation is little different 
in the iron mining and agricultural industries. 


"ua hie zones, each offering a different! economic and social 
ш шын been selected for the experimental project ; an indus- 


‚ an agricultural zone, and a rur. i 
ә igric al zone, in the process 
of rapid urbanization, 1 t 


of Bolivar. ; The industrial zone is located in the State 
аг, in eastern Venezuela. Here a large hydro-electric power 
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station has been built at Macagua on the Caroniriver. The Orinoco 
steel-works located in this region have an enormous output most 


of which is exported. 


The second experimental zone has been set up in the State 
of Portuguese where rice, sesame and cotton production have already 
been increased through mechanization and irrigation. The third 
pilot area lies at the foot of the Andes, in the State of Lara. This 
region has been undergoing intensive development in recent years 
accompanied by rapid urbanization. - This has led to the large scale 
migration of rural populations into towns, the mushrooming 
growth of shanty towns 1n the suburbs, and a sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment. It is this untapped, wasted labour potential that the experi- 
mental project hopes to recuperate by offering the adults an oppor- 
tunity to learn a skill or trade. 


About 300,000 persons are involved in these projects. Further- 
more, to meet the needs of the country’s industrial expansion, 
Venezuela’s Co-operative Educational Institute and other adult 
education services plan to raise the number of trained personnel 
from 470,000 in 1962 to over 900,000 by 1970 and nearly 1,300,000 
in the next seven years, that is by 1975. 


In addition to those projects which receive multilateral 
assistance and those financed exclusively by national resources, we 
also see the possibility of projects receiving bilateral aid being 
incorporated into the experimental programme. 


Then too, there are a number of projects where literacy is a 
component of agricultural or industrial development. This is true in 
the case of Syria where the Ghab Valley Authority Project, aided 
by the U.N. Development Programme and carried out in 
co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization, also 
provides for functional literacy as an important component of the 
project as a whole. 


The basic criterion for all the projects is how well they 
contribute to development. But in order to gauge the effectiveness 
of these programmes we must carefully study their economic and 
social implications and compare the different methods and tech- 
niques used. This will enable us with time to place together all the 
data needed to launch a much vaster and more complex operation. 
The pilot projects call for a lot of research and investigation, all of it 
extremely important, and should prove highly valuable for our 
future operations by helping to answer such questions as : how to 
go about planning out-of-school education, what the best methods 
are, where they cam be applied with the best prospects for success, 
what types of programmes to organize. On the answers to these 
questions will depute the measure in which the struggle against 


illiteracy can be broadened, 
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At least 50 countries have asked for Unesco aid. Until now 
Unesco preparatory missions have visited 31 of them. New projects 
are now being mapped out for Zambia, Sudan, Madagascar, Brazi A 
Peru and India. In India, the project is linked with the question i 
increased food production. This will be a five-year project to ma б 
750,000 adults functionally literate. Each project is distinct and 
geared to a specific purpose. In Nepal, the programme will cover a 
region in the transitional stage of a subsistence and a market economy: 
In Algeria, we have seen that the project's aim is to promote Е 
expansion of an ultra-modern petro-chemical complex. Betwee 
these extremes there are a host of variants. 


The modern approach to literacy teaching is based on a e 
understanding of the direct connection between ШАУ ERE 
underdevelopment. This has brought a clearer view of ways in 


literacy programmes can be integrated with national plans for econo- 
mic expansion. 


Literacy programmes of this new type, launched in many parts 


of the world fit into a coherent pattern of economic and social 
objectives in each country. 


In Gabon, a national committee plans literacy activities to meet 
priority needs in specific sectors of the economy ; in Nigeria a 
literacy campaign is being run for tobacco workers : in Brazil projects 
have been launched for illiterate workers engaged on the Urubupunge 
Dam and a number of electrification schemes ; India has its 
Hyderabad literacy programme for agricultural workers; in the High 
Yield Crop Variety Programme; and in Yugoslavia factory workers 
councils organize education and literacy programmes in conjunction 
with vocational training. 

Increasing atte 
even where it retain 
with vocational, civi 


mpts are being made to combine literacy ешле 
5 а classroom flavour in its teaching methods, 
l or political education. 


In Madagascar, Niger and Senegal, literacy work is combined 
with campaigns for rural development. Elsewhere in Africa (Ghana, 
Malawi, Nigeria, in Asia (India, Malaysia, Pakistan, Republic of 
Viet-Nam), and in Latin America (Haiti, Dominican Republic) it is 


becoming more closely integrated with community development 
projects. 


, In Tunisia literacy teaching has become an integral feature of 
agricultural and industrial enterprises, providing а general education 


In economic and social question, which aims above all to stimulate 
ап awareness of development problems. 


In Indonesia, the ‘Pancha Marga? programme merges literacy 
and adult education with a long-term development project. 
Use of audio-visual aids in literacy progrímmes 


Significant experiments have been made by publishing special 
newspapers or inserting pages in existing newspapers for the benefit 
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of newly literate adults so as to maintain their interest in reading and 
offer them articles оп suitable subjects written at the appropriate 
level. 

Newspapers of this type are published in Cameroon, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Kenya, Madagascar, Nepal, Spain and elsewhere. In addition, 
literacy activities have been publicized in articles and special features 
in the popular press of many countries, including Ceylon, Republic 
of the Congo, Ecuador, Mali, Paraguay and Syria. 


Numerous countries are using the audio-visual media іп 
their literacy programmes to supplement and sometimes to replace 
traditional teaching media and materials. Media thus employed 
range from the simple poster to television programmes. 


Radio has been widely used in literacy programmes after first 
serving to stimulate interest and mobilize public opinion in support 
of literacy campaigns. 


Ethiopia launched an experimental literacy programme by radio 
in 1965; іп Madagascar hundreds of radio receivers have been 
supplied to literacy centres; in Mali a radio school programme is 
broadcast every evening for those who speak Bambara; much radio 
time in Niger is devoted to educational broadcasts, including the 
teaching of spoken French. 


Iran uses a special transmitter for literacy teaching in the 
Ghazwin district; every literacy centre in Ceylon is equipped with a 
radio receiver; in Nepal an adult education programme is broadcast 
weekly and in Malaysia, over 1,500 receivers have been supplied to 
literacy centres. 


In Latin America, Argentina uses the radio to bring literacy to 
the countrys most isolated communities; Guatemala has radio 
schools; Mexico started literacy courses by radio in 1966 and Peru 
has distributed 1,300 receivers to schools running literacy classes. 


Jamaica, Spain and the USA also use radio for literacy teaching. 


Anactive ally of literacy, the cinema has proved particularly 
effective in campaigns to stimulate the incentive for literacy and for 
popularising educational themes. El Salvador and Tunisia in parti- 
cular have employed it with outstanding success. 


Television is used to teach reading, writing and arithmetic in 
only a small number of countries as yet and mostly onan experi- 
mental basis. But its potentialities in education аге far-reaching. 


Brazil, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Ghana, Italy, Iran, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Peru, the United Arab Republic and the USA have all used 
television for literacy and adult education, and Chile, Ethiopia, India 
and Uganda plan to do $0. 

The transitign from traditional literacy teaching simple 
schooling in reading and writing to functional literacy forming an 
integral part of a programme of vocational guidance or training 
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necessarily involves changes in the recruitment and training of 
teachers. 

In most countries adult literacy courses are chiefly run by 
school teachers in addition to their normal work. 


It has been noted, however, that fully trained school teachers 
tend to follow the conventional approach to education and tradi- 
tional teaching methods. So an effort is being made to recruit 
volunteer teachers from other callings, agricultural instructors and 
nursing personnel in Niger, rural development leaders in Laos, 
instructors on loan from apprentices training schools in 'Senegal and 
factory foremen in Tunisia. 


In other countries such as Algeria, Mauritania and Morocco, 
the urgent-need for trained workers in the new industrial plants has 
led authorities to recruit literacy workers from among factory 
Overseers, who are given short training courses. 


International Advisory Committees, In 1966, the General 
Conference of Unesco at its fourteenth session authorized the Director 


1961, 1964 and 1965 respectively. The new combined committee met 
for the first time from 18 to 24 March 1968, and included in its 


agenda 'a consideration of the concept of functional literacy 
programmes’, 


In addition, the International Consultative Liaison Committee 
for Literacy, which was established in 1966 to contribute to the 
development of Unesco’s Programme in this sector, held its second 
meeting in September 1968, during which it approved a number of 
recommendations to the Director-General, 


. An Inter-Agency Meeting on Work-Oriented Literacy was held 
in December 1967 and again in November 1968, bringing together, 
at the Invitation of the Director-General of Unesco, senior officials 
of the United Nations Development Programme, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization and the 
World Food Programme, to work out a policy for their collaboration 
In the Experimental World Literacy Programme. 


_ International Voluntary Fund for Literacy. In order to 
Provide an effective system for channelling contributions to projects 
in different countries, Unesco established in June 1966 an 
International Voluntary Fund for Literacy. Thanks to generous 
Contributions from H.I.M. the Shahinshah of Iran and also from 
the Central. African Republic, Cyprus, Mali, Morocco, Tunisia and 
many private citizens, as well as the Director-Géneral of Unesco, the 


fund has colle ted $ 748,000 ; i 5,000 si - 
tember 1967, c :000 and disbursed $ 255, since Sep 


Unesco and Training of Teachers 


Training primary school teachers is the main target ofthe 
major projectfor the extension of primary education in Latin 
America, begun in 1957, and the emergency aid programme for 
Africa, begun in 1960. Unesco with the help of the Special Fund is 
operating 31 advanced teacher training institutes. 


Unesco also helps in developing pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers by providing grants, carrying out experimental 
projects and organizing regional seminars at the Regional Training 
Centre for Primary Education Personnel at Bangui (Central African 
Republic) and the Asian Institute for the Training of Teacher 
Educators in Quezon City  (Phillipines). Unesco Institute for 
Education: a centre established by Unesco їп Hamburg 
(Federal Republic of Germany) in 1951 to serve as a centre for contact 
between educators of different countries so as to enable them to 
compare and exchange without national, racial or cultural prejudice, 
their knowledge and experience in the various fields of education’, 
‘The International Review’ is the Institute's quarterly journal 
published in English, French and German. 


Unesco and UNDP. Under the United Nations Development 
Programme, technical assistance may be provided to Member States, 
upon request, for the expansion and improvement of the pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers for all levels of school education, 
as well as for the development and adaptation of education program- 
mes and services, (Technical Assistance Country programme ; 


$3,077,900, for 1971-1972.) 

Unesco acts as executing uu for the following 31 United 
Nations Development Programme Projects in teacher education 
(Special Fund : $10,600,000 for 1971-1972) : é 

Primary School Teacher Training 


E Rurally-oriented Primary Teacher Training Institut 
Sneons Yaounde (1967-1972). e; 
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Ivory Coast Programme of Training for Primary School 
n Teachers, Bouake (1969-1972). 


Secondary School and Higher Teacher Training 
Afghanistan Higher Teachers’ College, Kabul (1964-1971). 
Afghanistan Regional Education Development Programme (1968- 


1971). 

Australia Secondary Teachers’ College, Goroka, New Guinea 
(1968-1972). 

Burundi Secondary School Teachers Training Institute, 
Bujumbura (1967-1972). 

Colombia The Training of Secondary School Teachers and 


Educational Specialists [University of Antioquia and 
the National Pedagogical University (1970-1974). 


Congo (B) Secondary School Teacher Training Institute. 
Brazzaville [Phase II of CON (B) I (1968-1972)]. 

Congo (K) nos Pedagogical Institute, Kinshasa (1964- 

Ethiopia Training of Secondary School Teachers at Faculty 


of Education. Haile Selassie I University, Addis 
Ababa (1965-1971). 


Ghana Secondary School Teacher Training Institute, Cape 
Coast (1964-1971). 

Guatemala Secondary Teacher Training School, Guatemala City 
(1969-1974). 

Kenya Training of Secondary School Teachers, Department 
of Education, University College, Nairobi (1968- 
1973). 

Libya Teachers College, University of Libya, Tripoli 


(1965-1971). 


Mali Secondary School Teacher Training Institute, 
(1962-1971). 


Morocco Secondary School Teacher Training Institute, Rabat 
(1963-1971). ( 


H 1 
Niger Teacher Training College, Zinder (1968-1972). 
Nigeria Abrake College of Education (1970-1975). 
Rwanda 


National Pedagogical Institute, Butare (1966-1971). 
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Saudi-Arabia Secondary School Teacher Training College, Riyadh 
(1966-1971). 


Training of Secondary School Teachers at Milton 


Sierra Leone 
Margai Training College, Freetown (1966-1971). 


Sudan Training Institute for Secondary School Teachers 
(1968-1971). 


Training of Secondary School Teachers at Faculty of 


Tanzania 
Science, University College, Dar-es-Salaam (1965- 
1971). 
Togo Teacher Training College, Atakpame (1969-1972). 
Tunisia Secondary School Teacher Training Institute, Tunis 


(1965-1971). 


Zambia Training of Secondary School Teachers at the 
University of Zambia, Lusaka (1967-1971). 


Africa Regional Regional Science Teacher Training Programme of 
the University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 


(1970-1973). 
Technical Teacher Training 


Greece Training of Technical Teachers for Vocational- 
Industrial Schools (1966-1971). 


National Technical Teacher Training College, Lagos 


Nigeria 
(1967-1971). 

Singapore Technical Teacher Education and Vocational 
Training. 

Thailand Technical Teacher Training College, Thonburi 


(1967-1971). 


In addition, it is expected that during 1971-72, thirteen more 
projects in the eld of teacher education may be established in 
Member States with the assistance of the United Nations Cevelop- 
ment Programme. (Special Fund : $ 3,500,000). 
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Unesco and Status of Teachers 


Unesco has recognized the importance of the status of teachers 
in connection with the development and world-wide improvement 
of teaching. As early as its second session in 1947, the General 
Conference approved the idea of a ‘Teachers’ Charter’. 


In 1960, with Unesco’s support, the World Confedration of 
organizations of the Teaching Profession undertook large-scale 
surveys concerning the recruitment, pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers and various other problems in Africa, Asia and North 
and South America. Similarly other international teachers’ organi- 
zations conducted surveys with Unesco support: The World Fede- 
ration of Teachers’ Unions (WFTU) in five countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe (Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania, U.S.S.R.) 
and the World Union of Catholic Teachers in seven countries of 
Western Europe (Austria, Belgium, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom). 


In 1962, the General Conferences of Unesco and ILO decided 
that the two organizations should co-operate in preparing a draft 
recommendation on the status of teachers to be submitted subse- 
quently to an Intergovernmental Conference attended by all their 
Member States. The task of preparing the draft recommendation 
was entrusted to a joint meeting of experts held in Geneva in 
January 1966 which was also attended by a large number of obser- 
vers from international professional associations. At the invitation of 
Unesco and with the active co-operation of the International Labour 
Organization the Intergovernmental Conference met in Paris from 
September 21 to October 5, 1966, to consider the problems 
raised concerning the status of teachers. It was attended by repre- 
Sentatives of seventy-five States, and by observers from а number of 
international organizations. At the conclusion of its discussions, 
the conference unanimously adopted a text known as the ‘Recom- 
mendation Concerning the Status of Teachers’. 4 
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The Recommendation recognizes ‘the essential role of teachers 
in educational advancement and the importance of their contri- 
bution to the development of man and modern society’ and affirms 
the concern ‘to ensure that teachers enjoy the status commensurate 
with this role’. 


Besides the preamble the Recommendation consists of XII 
Sections : Definitions of the words teacher and status; Scope ; 
Guiding Principles; Educational Objectives and Policies ; 
Preparation for the Profession: Further Education of Teachers ; 
Employment and Career; The Rights and Responsibilities of 
Teachers; Conditions for Effective Teaching and Learning; 
Teachers’ Salaries ; Social Security ; The Teacher Shortage. 


[Details given in Volume I, Recent Educational Developments 
in the World.] 


11 
е а ЬЬЬ ИНА ИШЕ 
Unesco and Its Youth Education 
Programme 


„Ха Partnership with Youth ^ Youth's need to participate in 
public life is gaining wider recognition. t 
ties have been carried out over the past twenty years by organizations 


taken by Unesco, Unicef, ILO and FAO. International Conference 
оп Youth, organized by Unesco in Grenoble (France) in August 
1964, deserves Special mention. It stressed out-of-school educa- 


A resolution on youth activities adopted by the Unesco General 
onference during its fifteenth session in November 1968 in Paris 


Specifically asked the Director-General to step up Unesco’s effort in 
i 5 of the adopted programme it is not 
merely Unesco's Youth Division but every sector of the Unesco 


‘seek practical ways of associat- 


1 Some schools and universities. The 
results of these various activities on which experience should be 


pooled will be communicated to Member States aad the non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned’. à 


Support for Youth Organizations. Unesco helps create clubs 
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and associations that seek to educate youth for international 
understanding. Under its programme of international exchanges. 
it offers travel and study grants to enable leaders of youth move- 
ments to discuss together the results of their experiences to 
broaden their knowledge. In particular it subsidizes various 
organizations to help them encourage mutual appreciation of Eastern 
an Western cultural values. 


Support for International Organizations. Unesco supports 


various international organizations engaged in popularization of 
science. physical education and sports among youth. 


; Participation in Member States! Activities. Unesco 
provides assistance to several countries to develop and organise many 
activities in the field of youth welfare. 


Holding of Meetings, etc.. In collaboration with National 
Commissions and international non-governmental young organiz- 
ations, Unesco encourages the holding of meetings, round-table 
discussions, seminars and symposia, national or regional, amon 
young people and between them and adults on subjects bornectel 
with the problems апа demands of the young in matters comin 
within Unesco's terms of reference. 5 


{ Support for Setting Information Centres. Unesco helps 
in setting up or running young information centres in Africa and 
Arab States to facilitate the pooling of ideas and experience. 


Establishment and Strengthening of Institution for Out- 
of-school Education. Unesco institutes experimental programmes 
to promote net works of national institutions for out-of-school youth 


education. 


Research and Studies on Youth Problems. Unesco under- 
takes and encourages national studies on youth's attitude towards 
society, the changes they wish to see come about and their view of the 
future as well as on existing youth movements in each country. 
Unesco plans to make a comparative study of the various interpre- 
tations of the phenomena and problems which go to make up what is 
usually referred to as the “crisis of youth", covering documents based 
on young people's own thinking on their problems and behaviour and 
their specific situations illustrating this crisis in political, social 
and economic contexts that are as varied as possible. 
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Unesco and Educational Planning 


Regional Conferences 


From its inception Unesco has 
educational planning. It has organized a 


acknowledged the need for 
series of regional conferences 


bringing together, in most Cases, both ministers of education and 


ministers in-charge of economic develop; 


ment. At these conferences 


the participating Member States have taken decisions of consider- 


able bearing on educational Progress. 


Latin America and Educational Planning 


Followi 
Conference o; 
1956, an Inter-American Seminar on О: 
(Washington, June, 1958) was organized 


ng a recommendation of the Second Inter-American 
f Ministers of Education held at Lima in April-May 


America, Its recommendations deal Primarily with the problems 
relating to the Organization and methods in the field of educational 


planning, administration and finance. 


The Washington Seminar (1958) was followed by the Santiago 


de Chile Conference (March 1962) 


convened by Unesco, the 


Economic Commission for Latin America and the Organization of 
American States, This conference studied the relationship between 
education and the economic, social and demographic situation in 
Latin America and defined the objectives of a ten-year plan of 
educational development in the region. Among the recommendations 


increase in the proportion of national in 
tional investment to 4 per cent by 1965. 


The Conference of Buenos Aires 
attention on the qualitative aspects of е 
methods and evaluation. 
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(J une 1966) concentrated its 
ducation such as contents, 
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Asia 

The Karachi Conference (December 1959 to January 1960) 
dealt only with primary education and approved a ‘Working Plan’ 
aiming at instituting universal, free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation of at least seven years’ duration within a maximumi period of 
twenty years (1960-80) throughout Asia and adopted recom- 
mendations urging the creation of national services for educational 
planning. 

The Tokyo Conference (April 1962) reviewed the progress made 
and the difficulties encountered in executing the Karachi Plan. It 
also studied reports submitted on the development of primary educa- 
tion in the wider framework of general educational planning and 
of socio-economic planning. It adopted the ‘Tokyo Resolution’ 
which recommended that Asian States should seek to reach a ratio of 
5 per cent of GNP for educational investment by 1980. 


The Bangkok Conference (November 1965) carried on the work 
rmed at Karachi and Tokyo and adopted a draft ‘Model for 


perfo: : 
Development' for Asia for the period 1965-1980. 


Educational 


Africa 

The Conference of Addis Ababa (May 1961) was convened 
jointly by Unesco and the Economic Commission for Africa with 
the object of enabling African States to formulate their priority 
needs in the field of education, based upon the priorities set by 
themselves for the economic expansion of the continent. The con- 
ference adopted an *Outline Plan, for the Development of Education 
in Africa’ which stipulated inter alia an annual increase of 5 per 
cent in school development of children having reached the age of 
compulsory schooling, а rise of enrolments into secondary school- 
ing from 3 per cent in 1961 to 9 per cent in 1966, an increase in the 
proportion of GNP earmarked for education from 3 per cent in 1961 
to 4 per cent in 1965, 5 per cent in 1970 and 6 per cent in 1980. 

The situation Was reviewed at the Paris Conference (March 
1962) which recommended the creation or improvement of educa- 
tional planning bodies. The Paris Conference suggested urgent 
measures to reduce the cost of secondary schooling. 

The Tananarive Conference on the Development of Hi 
Education in Africa (1962) made recommendations on m 
education. 


The Abidjan 


achieved since Add s 
Jgeneral planning of education. It proposed that 


Conference on the c 
planning should also cover adult literacy work and scientific 
research. 


Conference (March 1964). reviewed the 
Б Ababa and studied the impact of the Me 
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The Nairobi Conference (July 1968) 
work done during the previous years. 
Of wastage, rural education and tech 


made an assessment of the 
It also examined the problems 
nical and scientific training. 
Arab States 


The Beirut Conference (February 1960) was responsible for 
the creation of Regional 


Training Centre for higher education | staff. 
It also proposed, inter alia, an enquiry into manpower needs in the 
Arab States. 


The Tripoli Conference (April 1966) reviewed the progress 
achieved since the Beirut meeting and made recommendations relating 


to planning, quality of education, literacy work and regional co- 
operation. 


Europe and North America 


The Paris Conference (1959) convened by the French National 


Commission in Cooperation with Unesco studied the problems on 
educational planning. 


Another conference on educational planning was organized at 


Bellagio (July 1960) by the International Association of Universities 
and the Ford Foundation. 


The Washington Conference (October 1961) organized by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
discussed problems Tegarding policies of economic growth and of 
Investment in education. 

The twentyfifth International Conference on Public Education 
t»nvened by the International Bureau of Education (IBE) and Unesco 
(July 1962) at Geneva studied the nature and bearing of educa- 


tional Planning and assumed a number of conclusions in IBE 
Recommendation No, 54. 


Training Facilities Offered by Unesco 
Regional Centres 


The process of pl 
Conference of Unesco, at 
set up or develop four re 
training or further trainin 
and co-ordinate research 


l. The Regional Centre for Educational Planning and 
Administration for Arab countries (Beirut, 1961). 


anning calls for specialists. The General 
Successive sessions, accordingly decided to 
gional centres designed to undertake the 
5 of specialized personnel and to promote 
- These units are :— , 


2. The Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration (New Delhi, 1962). 


3. The Educational Planning Section of the Latin American 
Institute of Economic and Social Planning (Santiago, 1962) 


Am 
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which became Regional Institute of Educational Plan- 
ning an ministration for Latin A ica 
Caribbean in 1968. LE e 

4. The Educational Planning Section of the Institute for 
Economic and Social Development (Dakar, 1963). This 
section became in 1965 The Regional Educational Plan- 
ning and Administration Group. 


The four Regional Centres of educational planning offer the 
following training programme : 


(i) Regional, sub-regional and national courses on educational 
planning ; 

(ii) Long-term individual training (in principle, for candidates 
who have already successfully followed the preceding 
courses) ; 


(їй) Specialized courses (planning of adult education, statistics 
‘” for educational planning, education and manpower require- 


ments, etc.) ; 
(iv) Information seminars and workshops for specialists. 


The International Institute for Educational Planning (Paris) 


The IIEP was established in 1963 by UNESCO, in cooperation 
with the World Bank, the French Government and the Ford Founda- 


tion. It offers the following programme : 
(i) Internship programme (9 month period from 1 October to 
~ 41 July for specialists who should, in principle, have had 
revious training ш a regional centre ог a similar 
institution) ; 
(ii) Senior visiting fellowships (from two to six months) for 
high-level specialists ; 
(iii) Seminars for high-level experts, specialized workshops and 


meetings, etc. 


Fellowships 
(i) Fellowships for courses at the regional centres: these 
fellowships are provided forin the regular programme of 
Unesco or in the regional programme of UNDP (for- 
merly EPTA) and are foreseen in each centre's budget. 
Fellowships are offered to Member:States for each course 
and coujitries need to make no special request for them ; 


rm fellowships for individual training periods in 


(ii) Longe : ; 
ntres or for the ПЕР internship programme ; 


the regional ce 
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these fellowships come under the national programme of 
UNDP and must, therefore, be included in the UNDP 
programme of the country itself. 


Development of National Facilities for the Training of 
Planners and Administrators 


The establishment and development of national training faci- 
lities can be assisted with Unesco’s help through the, United 
Nations Development Programme—both the Technical Assistance 
Programme and Special Fund. 


Where the quantitative need for planners and administrators 
is relatively small, technical assistance experts can be requested to 
advise on the establishment of a specialized training section in 
faculties of education or to give courses in educational planning and 
administration in these faculties, 


In larger countries with greater' need for specialists, it may be 
possible to foresee Special Fund assistance in the form of experts, 
equipment and fellowships for the establishment of national facilities 
Such as a special training section in an existing institution of public 
administration or a Separate institute to teach future planners and 
administrators. Depending on a country’s particular needs, this 
latter type of institution might also contain facilities for teacher 
training and/or educational reform and research. 


In-service Training by Unesco Educational Planning Experts 
of their National Counterparts 


„Тһе presence of an educational planning expert offers a great 
training opportunity ; but this implies that the expert never works 
alone but always in close collaboration with his counterpart even 
though this may cause a certain slowing-down in the elaboration of 
the plan. On the one hand, the collaboration of a national will 
ensure that the plan corresponds exactly to the country and that 
it will not only in the general outline be drawn up by the government, 
but in its detail, be accepted by executants ; on the other hand,’ train- 
ing of the national specialist, who will continue the" work after the 
Unesco expert has left, is at least as important and urgent as the 
preparation of the plan itself. 
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Unesco's Programme in Special 
Education 


Studies 

A short survey was conducted early in 1968 among developin 
countries to obtain information on needs and on projects in Rosi 
education which might justify international aid. More than thirt 
States in Africa, the Arab world, Asia and Latin America replied 
to Unesco's enquiry, giving particulars of projects requiring the 
assistance of an expert and/or equipment for teaching handicapped 
children. Bp 

At the same time, another survey was carried out among select- 
ed Member States to find out which institutions might be able to. 
help in training specialists from the developing countries. These 
institutions will assist the Secretariat in the execution of the pro- 


gramme. 


Thirdly, à study was initiated on legislation concerning special 


education with the object of encouraging countries where legal pro- 
visions were inadequate to take the necessary measures to remedy 
this situation. Handicapped children should indeed have the same 
right as normal pupils to benefit from progress in science and re- 
search, and should receive schooling adapted to their needs if the 
gap between the two groups is not to be inexcusably widened. 

In response to requests. from various Member States, non- 
governmental organizations and private. institutions, a directory бї 
agencies and establishments dealing with special education was ini- 
tiated in 1965, brought up-to-date during 1967-1968 and published 


in December 1968. 


Contacts with Various A 
During this first stage of the programme, contacts were made 

with competent services of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies (ILO, WHO and Unicef) which were already engaged in, 
activities in the figld of vocational training and rehabilitation of the 
j also established with the competent 


handicapped. Coritacts, were establish 
non-governmental organizations active 1n this field. 


gencies 
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Congresses and Seminars 


Activities in special education was among the topics discussed 
at an ad hoc inter-agency meeting held in Geneva in July 1968, 
attende by representatives of the United Nations, Unesco, ILO, 
WHO, Unicef and the Council of World Organizations interested in 
the handicapped. A second ad Лос meeting grouping the same 
Organizations was planned in Sepetember 1969 to follow up and 
Strengthen collaboration in this field. 


The Director-General of Unesco was represented at several 
congresses and seminars convened by international organizations 
and national associations concerned with the handicapped. A 
Unesco consultant presented a paper on speech rehabilitation in the 
mentally retarded at the 14th World Congress on Logopedics and 
Phoniatrics which took place in September 1968. 

_ In connection with the surveys and other activities it has 
Carried out, the Secretariat has had useful consultations with non- 


governmental organizations and it is actively developing such 
collaboration. 


A group of ten experts on special education was convened by 
Unesco from 5 to 7 December 1968 to give advice and guidance on 
the long-term development of Unesco's programme in this domain. 
In their discussions, the experts reviewed the following points : 
Principles underlying the programme, aid projects, studies and 
related work, normative action, co-ordination and liaison. 
Assistance to Member States 


_ Under the United Nations Development Programme (Technical 
Assistance), Unesco co-operates in rational projects ranging over 
the entire field of education, During 1967-68, several projects in 
Special education were put forward by Member States. For examples, 
Saudi Arabia requested assistance in planning programmes of 
education for the deaf and in May 1968. Unesco sent a consultant 
for this purpose for a period of six months. So successful was the 
work of this consultant that the government asked that his mission 
be prolonged in order to organize a training course for teachers of 
the deaf. The United Arab Republic made use of two fellowships 
for the training abroad of specialists for teaching blind and 
mentally retarded children. 


With a view to stimulating the development of special 
education in African countries, a six-week training course financed 
from Danish Technical Assistance funds was organized in Denmark 
from 20 August to 27 September 1968. It brought together 27 
administrators and educators from ten English-speaking countries 
in Africa, ‹ 

Financing the Programme 


of th In accordance with the resolution voted at the fourteenth session 
A eii poo Conference, the Director-General sent a circular letter 
ember States in Ja nuary 1968, appealing to them to make 
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voluntary contributions to this programme and indicating that 
funds received would be deposited in a special account to be used 
for financing assistance to special education projects in Member 
States. By 31 December 1968, the following countries had 
responded to the Director-General's appeal: Cambodia {$ 1,000); 
Ghana (£ 200); Israel ($ 1,000) ; Malta (£ 200) ; Morocco ($ 2,000); 
Norway ($ 10,000); Sweden ($ 10,000) ; Yugoslavia ($ 500). These 
contributions will enable Unesco to develop certain projects. 


In addition, Austria has offered to make available two fellow- 
ships for a training course for teachers in special education to be held 


in that country. 


Unesco Gift Coupon Programme 


Another way of stimulating voluntary contributions in this case 
from individuals, organizations and schools as well as from govern- 
ments is through the Unesco Gift Coupon Programme. Projects in 
twelve countries were selected to receive assistance during 1969: 
four in Africa, one in the Arab States, three in Asia and four in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. Gift coupons will be sold 
in certain donor countries so that various institutions and schools 
in the regions referred to above can purchase equipment for 
teaching blind, deaf, physically or mentally handicapped children 
and young people. Unesco is now preparing a brochure on the 
problems of educating different categories of handicapped children 
and adolescents to draw the attention of the public to these 
questions and encourage aid for special education projects. 


(Adapted from Unesco Chronicle, January 1969, Vol. XV, No. 1.) 
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Unesco and Book Development 
in Africa 


The growing needs contrast sharply with the present situation 
in which a number of African countries have no book publishing 
industry at all, while others produce only a few titles a year. Book 
production has been increasing throughout the world, but Africa 5 
share of this output has not shown a corresponding rise and, in re- 
lation to the population, has even declined. Thus, Africa produces 
only six titles per million inhabitants each year while Europe pub- 
lishes 418. With almost 1095 of the world's population, the conti- 
nent accounts for only 1-5% of all the books printed annually. 


This shortage is bein 


£ met partly by supplies of books from 
outside the region. Thr 


ee out of every four books used in African 
countries are imported. Nevertheless, even counting these large 
and growing imports, Africa still has barely more than half the 
books it needs, Indeed, the extent of its impoverishment can be 
measured by the fact that annual per capita book consumption in 
major publishing countries is 135 times that of Africa. 


The Accra Meeting 


It was against this back 


ground that experts from 23 African 
countries met at A 


ссга from 13 to 19 February 1968. ‘The United 
Nations, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the African Development Bank were represented by observers, as 
Were nine Member States from outside the region and two non- 
governmental organizations. Consultants from four major book 
producing countries (Czechoslovakia, France, United Kingdom, 
United States of America) advised the Secretariat. 


The Need for Planning 


The Accra niee 
problems of developi 


ting concluded that the solution to the book 
national planning. 


ng nations must be systematic regional and 
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Tentative Minimum Targets for the Expansion of Book 
Supply 


To that end, the African experts felt that it would be useful to 
establish tentative minimum targets for the expansion of book sup- 
plies in the region between now and 1980. This was the year fixed 
by the Conference of African States on the Development of 
Education meeting in Addis Ababa from 15 to 25 May 1961 for 
the complete eradication of illiteracy. By that year if the goals are 
achieved, universal primary education would be attained; 5:9 
milion young men and women would be enrolled in secondary 
education, and a quarter of a million Africans would be studying 
in institutions of higher education. 

The experts felt that the stock of educational books should be 
increased from the present supply of barely 20 pages per person 
to 72 pages annually by 1980. There would also be considerable 
expansion of the supply of general books, since literate persons 
must have reading materials. These might be expected to increase 
from the present supply of four pages per person per year to forty- 
eight pages by 1980. Thus, the overall regional target in 1980 would 
be a supply of 120 pages per year, representing an increase of more 


than 12%. 
Establishment of National Book Development Councils 


The meeting stressed that these were tentative goals for the 
region as a whole and it would be necessary to adapt these to the 
needs of individual countries, and above all, to introduce national 
planning of the production and distribution of books. Experts at 
Accra agreed unanimously that this planning function would best 
be performed by the establishment of national book development 
councils, which should include representatives of the entire book 
community—publishers, writers, librarians and booksellers—and of 
interested gevernment departments. 


Supply of Long-term Low Interest Loans 


The establishment of small independent publishing houses in 
Africa required initial capital and also assistance during a first 
period. The meeting pointed to the need for long-term, low interest 
loans and felt that improved facilities were needed for obtaining 
funds for recurring expenditures from commercial banks as well as 
State institutions. In addition, they suggested that approaches be 
made to national development banks and to international institutions 
such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
which would give active consideration to requests for financial aid 


to book development. * 
Need for Organising Training Courses 


The fundamental importance of training was also Stressed, and 
experts noted a generallack of trained personnel in all sectors of 
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book publishing and distribution. Accordingly, they welcomed 
the prospect that Unesco might organize training courses : one on 
the editorial and creative side, and the other devoted to training 
for production, including the graphic arts. 


Meeting on African Library Development 


Libraries were recognized as the main means of distributing 
books in Africa. Consequently the meeting, which included a num- 
ber of African librarians, expressed satisfaction at the possibility 
that Unesco might organize a meeting on African library development 
which, they felt, should define regional objectives to be achieved 


by 1980 linked to the plans for book expansion drafted at the 
Accra meeting. 


Low Postal and Shipping Charges 


Since Africa will need to import books for a number of years 
from present world centres of production, participants agreed that 
everything should be done to ensure that the price of books was 
kept as low as possible. Among the steps recommended were 
measures to increase adherence to the Unesco agreements on the 
importation of educational, scientific and cultural materials ; renewed 
efforts by the Organization to ease the flow of books through other 
agreements and arrangements concluded under its auspices; attempts 
to secure lower postal and shipping charges for books. 


Suitable Changes in the Copyright 


Turning to the question of copyright, participants suggested that 
Unesco might convene a meeting of experts to consider ways to 
teconciling the right to protection with the developing countries’ 
needs for less expensive access to creative literary works. 


Encouragement for African Authors 


The promotion of writing and publishing in African 
languages was a central theme of the meeting which called for 
measures to encourage production of works by African authors, 
expanded programmes for the training of translators, and for 
Systematic information on what African books were available. 


(Adapted from Unesco Chronicle, April 1968, Vol. XIV, No. 4) 


Unesco and Copyright 


When the Preparatory Commission was set up іп London in 
November 1945, it was recognized that one of the basic tasks of the 
new Specialized Agency of the United Nations for education, science 
and culture should be to create the conditions for the widest possible 
diffusion of works of the human mind. This role, assigned to the 
Organization by its founding States, is explicitly mentioned in the 
Constitution which states that Unesco should encourage *'co-opera- 
tion among the nations in all branches of intellectual activity", by 
advancing mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples, and by 
recommending “such international agreements as may be necessary to 
promote the free flow of ideas by word and image". 


Since protection of the right to freedom of thought is one of the 
most effective means of ensuring the creation and diffusion of written 
works, and especially books on education, science and culture, the 
Unesco General Conference has constantly shown interest in copy- 
right problems and has defined the Secretariat’s programme in this 
field. 

"In the domain of intellectual rights, the Organization carries 
out its mission guided by three main principles : 


(a) Тһе truly universal concept of its action. Unesco has 
in fact a world-wide vocation since, in the terms of its 
Constitution, its essential task is to ensure universal respect 
for human rights and its Member States, totalling 125, be- 
long to all world regions. 


(b) The implementation of human rights as defined in the Uni- 
versal Declaration adopted on 10 December 1948, by the 
United Nations General Assembly, in particular Article 27 
and in the covenants, notably in Article 15 of the Inter- 
national 'Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights ,approved by the United Nations General 
Assembly on 16 December, 1966. 
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(c) The advancement of education, science and culture, which 
implies taking into consideration copyright problems, not 
in isolation and from the strictly legal point of view but in 
relation to all other technical, economic, social and politi- 
cal measures likely to promote the dissemination of works 
of the mind. : 


Unesco’s programme in copyright draws inspiration from these 
three aims. 


The action of the Secretariat has in the past resulted in the 
adoption of the Universal Copyright Convention and the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Performers, Producers of 
Phonograms and Broadcasting Organizations. 


The Universal Copyright Convention 


This convention, signed in Geneva in 1952 at a Unesco-spon- 
sored intergovernmental conference, besides ensuring compliance with 
national and international formalities on the one hand, and the 
legitimate interests of the public, the authors and the various indus- 
tries for the diffusion of artistic and literary works and of culture 
generally facilitates the dissemination of works and contributes to 
better international understanding. The Universal Convention came 
into force on 16 September, 1955, and is binding in 56 States in 
Africa, America, Asia and Europe. 


The following are the main features of the convention : 


1. The universal recognition of the principle that a foreign 


author enjoys the same protect; i i 
д a ection a a national of 
a State (Article mi р asan author who is 


2. The simplification of fi iti i 
cis ormalities which are replaced by the 
рте poat when a work is first published, all copies bear the 
year of the ollowed by the name of the copyright owner and the 
of the first publication (Article III). 


the иу pr, as presents great advantages for the protection of 
required b S rights because it obviates numerous costly formalities 
y many American legislations. 
MOM Tne introduction of special provision governing translation 
Convention | 15 connection, the experts who drew up the Universal 
tion of the sae attempted to ensure a balance between the protec- 
puted EE, ts of authors in the producing countries, and the undis- 
end, Articl sts of the diffusion of culture in other countries. To this 
; ATücle V includes the following essential provisions : 


Е Роуан 
Or the first seven years after publication Uf a work, the per- 


Mission i ; ; 
St the oe author in person must be obtaired for translation 


TA ae 5 : 
Pena оа of this period, a licence to translate may be 
У the State desiring the translation, provided it ensures 
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compensation conforming to international standards for such 
work. 


4. The fixing of a minimum period of protection covering the 
life of the author and 25 years after his death. 


However, States providing protection for a period calculated 
from the date of publication of the work may retain this system as 
long as it covers a minimum of 25 years after publication of the work 
(Article IV). 


International Convention for the Protection of Performers, 
Producers of Phonograms and Broadcasting Organi- 
zations 


This convention was adopted in 1961 by a diplomatic conference 
convened jointly by the Director-General of Unesco, the Director- 
General of thé Internat onal Labour Organisation (ILO) and the 
Director of the United International Bureaux for the Protection of 
International Property (BIRPI). The convention entered into force 
on 18 May 1964 and is at present binding in ten States. 


The convention is based on the principle of national treatment : 
subject to the protection specifically guaranteed, and the limitations 
specifically provided for. in the text, national treatment means the 
treatment accorded by the contracting State in which protection is 
claimed to performers who are its own nationals, and to producers of 
phonograms and broadcasting organizations on its territory. 


However, since national legislations in this field vary—where 
they exist—provision is made for a "specified" protection which 


covers : 

1. For performers, the possibility of preventing the broadcast- 
ine, communication to the public, fixation and reproduction of a 
БОШО of their performances, or some of their performances 


(Article 7). 
2. For producers of phonograms, the right to authorize or 


prohibit their reproduction (Article 10). 
3. For broadcasting organizations, the right to authorize or 


cs i f thei а s, the fixation of their 
bit the rebroadcasting of their broadcasts, | 

URN the reproduction of a fixation of their broadcasts made 
without their consent, and the communication to the public of their 
television broadcasts if such communication is made in places acces- 


sible to the public against payment of an entrance fee (Article 13), 


Another important provision concerns whet are known as “зес- 
ondary” uses. According to Article 12, “if а phonogram published 
for commercial purposes, or a reproduction of such phonogram, is 
used directly for broadcasting or for any communication to the pub- 
lic, a single equitable remuneration shall be paid by the user to the 
performers, or to the producers of the phonograms, or to both. 
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To ensure the universal application of the principles of legal 
and moral protection defined in existing multilateral copyright con- 
ventions, Unesco assists its Member States in drawing up national 
нор; or in harmonizing existing laws with international stan- 

ards. Ч 


. Two regional seminars have been organized with this aim in 
view. 


Firstly, in application of resolution 4.32 adopted by the Gene- 
ral Conference at its twelfth session (Paris, 1962), an African study 
meeting on copyright was convened in Brazzaville in August 1963 by 
Unesco and the United International Bureaux for the Protection of 
Intellectual Property. The purpose of the meeting was to help 
Unesco Member States and Associate Members in Africa define the 
general principles applicable in their territories to the protection of 
authors, and particularly writers, composers and artists, in respect of 


their literary, musical and dramatic works and works of the plastic 
arts. 


To give effect to recommendations adopted at this meeting, 
draft model laws were drawn up by a committee of African experts, 
and made available to States in Africa. 


With a view to encouraging the practical application of national 
Copyright laws, another committee of African experts was con- 
vened in 1969, in collaboration with the United International 
Bureaux for the Protection of Intellectual Property, to draw up a mo- 


M Constitution for societies of authors, for the use of African 
tates. 


Similarly, in application of resolution 3.336, Section II, para- 
graph (b), adopted by the General Conference at its thirteenth session, 
Unesco 11 co-operation with the International Confederation of 
Societies of Authors and Composers (CISAC) convened an inter- 
American meeting of copyright experts in Rio de Janeiro in July 1966. 
The aim of this meeting was to study national legislations on copy- 
tight in Unesco Member States and Associate Members in America 


and adopt recommendations which would contribute to the develop- 
ment of this legislation. 


Unesco also gives assistance of an intellectual and technical 
nature to Member States which request it, either by sending experts. 
to assist national authorities in the preparation of projects for drafting 
of revising copyright legislation, to create local offices or local societies 
of authors, and to advise on the improvement of ‘methods of collec- 
tion and distribution of royalties; or by awarding fellowships to 
officials responsible for copyright problems to enable them to study 


legislation on co right < NE E 
authors. Pyright and the organization of societies of 
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During 1969 and 1970, Unesco initiated certain activities 
designed to assist Member States inensuring a proper balance bet- 
ween the protection of authors' rights and the need for the diffusion 
of books in the developing countries. a 


The meeting of experts on book production and distribution 
convened by Unesco in Tokyo in May 1966 and in Accra in February 
1968 revealed that copyright regulations constitute a major obstacle 
to book development in States where purchasing power is low. 


Although the situation has given rise to numerous discussions, 
no really satisfactory solutions have so far been proposed. The 
Unesco Coupon Scheme, for example, merely offers a palliative while 
still leaving many difficulties unresolved. 


One effective way of tackling the problem would be for the pro- 
ducing countries to create, within the framework of their bilateral aid 
programmes, a fi und which could be used to pay royalties to their own 
nationals whose works are utilized in developing countries. This 
would make it possible to give developing countries the assistance 
they need for promoting cultural development, while at the same time 


respecting the principles and rules of existing conventions. 


To promote the implementation of this form of assistance, the 
Unesco General Conference at its fifteenth session adopted a resolu- 
tion addressed to Member States and authorized the Director-General 
to organize clearing house activities in this field. Moreover, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation made by the meeting of experts on 
book production and distribution in Asia, which took place in Tokyo 
from 25 to 31 May 1966, the -Unesco Secretariat will on the one 
hand, centralize at international level, information on „works for 
which the right of reproduction and/or the right of translation and/or 
the right of adaptation will be paid by the producing countries, and 
which importing countries would like to be able to use freely; and on 
the other hand, it will seek to facilitate the obtaining of authori- 
zations necessary for reproduction or translation of a work. 


Unesco is also taking steps to extend copyright protection to 
new categories of beneficiaries, and to extend protection in the light 


of new communication techniques. 


As regards extending protection to new categories of benefici- 
aries, the Secretariat is conducting studies on the rights of translators 
and on the application of the provisions of national legislations on 
this subject. An expert committee met in September 1968 to discuss, 
in the light of these studies, the legal and practical situation of trans- 
lators and to make recommendations for improving the status of this 
category of intellectual workers. The aims of recommendations 
adopted at the end of this meeting are to associate the translator, in 
every possible way, with the results of the exploitation of the work, to 
obtain the recognition and protection of the translator's moral rights, 
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and to draw up specimen contracts between translators, on the one 
hand, and publishers and other users, on the other. 


Union at sessions held in Madrid in 1967, New Delhi in 1963, Paris 
10 1965 and Geneva in 1967, an expert committee convened jointly by 
nesco and the BIRPI met in July 1968 to formulate recommend- 


ations designed to achieve a balance between the various interests 
Involved. 


In its recommendations, the committee proposed that non-profit 
making libraries and educational institutions be granted certain facili- 
on individual request, to make photo- 


~ E эз copyright limited to one copy of articles 
1n periodicals, or of a “reasonable Proportion” of a book. 


Similar facilities were proposed for libraries for conservation 
pee 9T to complete collections of works or for use by other 
ibraries, 


Where Commercial libraries are concerned, the expert committee 
recommended that they be permitted to make photographic reproduc- 
tions only if they fully respect copyright within the framework of 
either collective agreements or a system of legal licences, 


Furthermore, as part of its programme for extending copyright 
Protection in the light of 


in 1969 Conducted studies on problems of protecting copyright and 
neighbouring rights—the tights of performers, producers of phono- 


Т , 
Finally, со acts as an information centre supplying Member 
alists wi i i 


— 
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NOTES 


Article I, paragraph 1, of the convention creating the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, ad- 

opted on 16 November 1945, states : The purpose of the Orga- 

nization is to contribute to peace and security by promoting: 
collaboration among the nations through education, science and 

culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for 

rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms . 
which are affirmed for the peoples of the world..." 


**(1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scienti- 
fic advancement and its benefits. 


(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic 
production of which he is the author.” 


*(1) The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the 
right of everyone : 


(a) To take part in cultural life ; 


(b) To enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications ; 

(c) To benefit from the protection of the moral and mate- 
rial interests resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 


(2) The steps to be taken bythe States Parties to the present 
Covenant to achieve the full realization of this right shall in- 
clude those necessary for the conservation, the development 
and the diffusion of science and culture. 


(3) The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to res- 


pect the freedom indispensable for scientific research and 


creative activity. 

s Parties to the present Covenant recognize the 
derived from the encouragement and development 
| co-operation and contacts in the scientific and 


(4) The State: 
benefits to be 
of internationa 
cultural fields.” 


As of 15 December 1968, the following States had deposited with 
the Director-General of Unesco their instrument of ratification, 
ance or accession : Andorra, Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Braz, Cambodia, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Holy 
See, Iceland, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Kenya, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Malawi, Malta, 


accept 
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Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 


As of 15 December 1968, the following States had deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations their instrument of 
ratification, acceptance or accession : Brazil, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Mexico, Niger, Sweden, United Kingdom. 


Resolution 5.121 adopted by the General Conference at its 
fifteenth session states that : 


“The General Conference, 


(1) Recalling that Article 27 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaims the right of everyone to the pro- 
tection of the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is 
the author and considering that the application of that pro- 


vision should Constitute an essential factor in the production 
and dissemination of works of the mind, 


(2) Considering that greater use of works of the mind is essen- 
tial to enable the developing countries to achieve educational, 
Scientific, technological and cultural development and to contri- 


bute effectively to the establishment of mutual understanding 
among nations. 


(3) Recognizing that, in view of the economic needs of the deve- 
loping countries, the terms on which they are able to utilize 
copyrighted works should be as favourable as possible if those 
works are to be adequately disseminated. 


(4) Invites Member St 


ates to encourage the establishment and 
development of nati 


д onal governmental and non-governmental 
machinery capable of ensuring a proper balance between the 
protection of the fundamental principles of copyright in res- 
pect of works originating in producing countries and the 
promotion of the utilization of books in importing countries ; 
and „under their bilateral co-operation programmes, besides 
providing for measures designed to promote the export and 
Import of books concerning education, science, technology 
and culture, to provide funds for the payment of the royal- 
tics due to their nationals whose works are utilized in the 
developing countries, so that countries in which there is a 
serous shortage of books may reproduce and print copy- 


ше Works and publish translations and adaptations of 


(By Marie-Clande, Head of the Copyright Division, Unesco 
Chronicle, March 1969, Vol. XV, No. 3.) 
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Unesco and Higher Education 


The Changing Face of Higher Education 


Over the years Unesco's work in higher education has steadily 
increased. Since 1948, when in collaboration with the Netherlands 
Government a preparatory conference of representatives of univer- 
sities was held at Utrecht, leading in 1950 to the creation of the 
International Association of Universities, Unesco's programme has 
included various projects in the field of higher education. 


Technological advance, the infrastructure of economic develop- 
ment, rapid modification of social structures and the widening 
spectrum of human knowledge, all these are reflected in demands 
made on university institutions by modern society. Reform and 
development of the national provision for higher education агг 
among the problems which have been given urgent attention. In 
recent years Unesco has given special attention to the role that 
institutions of higher education can play in economic, social and 
cultural development. Advisory missions have been sent to Brazil, 
Burundi, Cameroon, Central American republics, Chile, Nigeria and 
Somalia to advise either on the creation ofa new university or the 
reorganization of existing ones. To identify some of the problems of 
higher education and to facilitate their solution, a regional conference 
was held in Tananarive in 1962 on the development of higher educa- 
tion in Africa, and in 1966 specialists on higher education and 


development in Latin America met in San Jose. 


Studies of current university problems have been carried out 

collaboration with the International Association of 
but also with the Carnegie Foundation on access to 
on and with the Ford Foundation on higher education 
t in South-East Asia. 


not only in 
Universities 
higher educati 
and developmen 

Volume IV of Unesco's World Survey of Education describes the 
results of a study of national provisions for fiigher education in all 
countries of the world. This is only one of a number of Unesco 
publications that have appeared in the field. 
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Unesco F ellowships and Training 
Abroad 


В eI 8 1 
This is one of the most effective schemes of raising educationa 
standards, spreading specialized skills and helping. to Promote appre 
ciation of other cultures. This programme began in 1948. - 98у, 
about 1,200 fellowships are awarded every year in fields ranging ADU 
electrical engineering to the creative arts and for periods peng шр 
а few weeks to three years. Altogether since the programme s * 2р 
about 11,500 fellowships have been awarded through Unesco рсе 
quarters in Paris, with several additional hundreds offered ds 3 
through Unesco offices in the field. Nearly half of these fellows PS 
have been in the field of education particularly teacher training an 
educational planning and administration. 


80% of Unesco fellows come from the developing countries. 


Unesco fellowships 
organization’s regular 
ramme. 


> in the main, are financed either from the 
budget or by the U.N. Development Prog- 


During the twenty-year period 1948-1968, most of the fella 
ships were awarded to applicants from countries in Asia and р on 
America, with about 2500 from each region, then came Africa wi 


Some 1,700, Europe with about 1,490 and the Arab States with 
around 800. 


The type of fellowships can be broken down ety ur 
three Categories, when for their studies, fellows leave not only their 
own country but their region or continent; regional, when they leave 
their country but not the region, i e., Africans who travel to study a 
the Unesco Regional Centre for Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration in Dakar, or Asians who go to study at the Unesco Centres in 
the Philippines or in India; and thirdly, those Who are awarded 
fellowships for Study at institutions within. their own countries. 
Until recently, students in this last category were quite. rare, but 
they are likely to become more numerous as the number of universi- 
ties or qualified institutions grow in the develop:ng lands. 
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In general, fellows from Latin America tend to stay within 
their own region, while those from Africa, Asia and the Arab States 
travel further afield. It has been found that fellows from African 
countries, for example, usually pursue their studies in France, 
Denmark, Israel, the U.K., the U.S.A., or the U.S.S.R., in that 
order. 


Overall, the United Kingdom is the country which accepts the 
. largest number of Unesco fellows, followed by France and the U.S.A. 
Mexico comes fourth—largely because it has three important inter- 
national centres widely patronized by students from the region : 
CREFAL, the Unesco Regional Centre for Functional Literacy in 
Rural Areas for Latin America—where over 1,000 fellows have 
studied since 1962 ; the Regional Centre for the Study of the Conser- 
vation and Restoration of Cultural Property; and the Latin-American 
Institute of Educational Films. 


For the considerable amount of work involved in the award 
and administration of these fellowships, Unesco relies on a network 
of administering agencies in each host country. These agencies handle 
almost everything, from the original placement of fellows to their 
repatriation on completion of study, together with the reports and 
evaluation on their work. In between, they often provide intellec- 
tual and moral assistance to students, especially during the first 
months of their stay abroad. Sometimes these agencies are govern- 
ment or private bodies, such as the British Council or the Institute 
for International Education in the U.S.A. ; more often, the work is 
carried out by the local Unesco National Commission. 
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Unesco and Social Sciences 


Ever since Unesco was founded in 1946, s рын 
in the growth of Social sciences. It was realize do RU, ae 
Social sciences suffered from a Jack of organization. EUR ds 

nesco began to build “bridges” between nations by ala at ае 
establishment of professional associations on the interr 


iti i i ics and docu- 
in comparative law, political Science, sociology, economics and 
mentation. 


isti izati s 
At the same time, it supported such existing WE eaten 

the International Institute of Administrative Sciences and the 
national Statistical Institute. 


International Social Sciences Council 


Finally, both an international and an interdisciplinary pody 
was set up and began to function in 1952 in Paris : the Internationa’ 
Social Science Council (ISSC), subsidized by Unesco. EMI, 

This unifying trend Was helped by a shift in the zoning of 
the social Scientists themselves. No longer was the mere specialis 
Sought; it was the “all-round” man who could contribute to a 
consensus of pooled knowledge wh 


О was in greatest demand. 
Social Science Experts 


newly-independent develop; i » Joined the or- 
ganization. Not only did the total of Member States rise from 
about 40 in 1946 to the present figure of 128, but Unesco's PN 
grammes underwent a shift toward increasingly concrete and technica 
activities aimed at helping these countries in their efforts to develop. 


Other U.N. Specialized agencies were also affected by this new 
Situation. To avoid 


Overlapping, part of Unesco’s social science 
Programme had to be revised. 
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1 These combined factors have led Unesco to place utmost 
importance on the training of counterparts in the field to replace the 
organization's experts at the earliest possible moment. 


Starting in 1950, social science experts held posts in Science 
‘Co-operation Offices set up by Unesco in 1947 and 1948 at Cairo 
New Delhiand Havana. Atthe same time, experts were sent on 
missions and symposia were organized to deal with specific regional 
problems. 


Establishment of Regional Centres 


At that time, certain permanent regional centres were establish- 
ed. The Unesco Institute for Social Sciences was set up at Cologne 
in 1952, originally to deal mainly with serious social problems that 
emerged from the war. In 1953, the Research Office on Socian 
Implications of Technological Change came into being in Paris with 
re assistance. This office was integrated into ISSC in 
1961. j н 


Centres were also being set up elsewhere. Originally located 
in Calcutta, the Research Centre on Social and Economic Develop- 
ment in Southern Asia later moved to New Delhi. In Latin America, 

` an entire structure was brought into being with the aid of Unesco : 
in 1957, at Rio de Janeiro, the Latin American Centre for Social 
Sciences Research (CENTRO) was established; at Santiago, Chile, 
the Latin American Social Science Faculty (FLACSO) was set up 
the following year. To Santiago's original School of Sociology, a 
School of Public. Administration and Political Science was added. 
When Unesco's aid ends—generally after ten years—these , research 
and teaching centres will continue to operate under regional agree- 


ments on financing. 
National centres, schools or institutes were opened in Greece, 
Tran, Colombia and Pakistan, and international centres. іп Tangier 


and Vienna. 

The European Co-ordination Centre “for Social Science 
Research and Documentation, Set up in Vienna in 1964, originated 
with a resolution introduced by Austria and Yugoslavia at the 12th 
session of the Unesco General Conference two years earlier. “Its 
activities cover three major areas: research ' on peace ; aid for 
developing countries ; and the study of changing societies in “modern 
Europe. Its fields run from disarmament to juvenile delinquency. 


d Seminars 
Parallel with the establishment of these centres, Unesco conti- 
nues to work in and for the social sciences by means (of surveys, 


seminars and publications. 
A meeting held in 1950 on university social science teaching 
resulted in 15 studies which have already been published. Annual 


Surveys an 
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seminars have been held Since 1962 on the use of mathematical 
methods in the social sciences. 


ment Programme (UNDP). Within its own programme, Unesco 


Sends consultants and professors to Member States requesting them, 
as well as granting Scholarships. 


Publications 


АП these activities have resulted in numerous specialized paplis 
cations. The Dictionary of Social Sciences appeared in English in 


bibliographies, lists, periodical catalogues and other reference works 


for scholars and researchers. Equally useful is the series on Social . 


Science Reports and Documents. 


A division of Unesco’s Socjal Science Department is specially 
Charged with one of the newest. discipli 


disciplines : Statistics. Its Statistical 
Yearbook, brought out every two years, is wi 


throughout the world. 

. The quarterly International Social Science Journal, successor 
Since 1959 to a “bulletin” With the same purpose, devotes each of 
Its issues to a thorough study of a 


i А project in the social Sciences, launched 
1n 1963, is an international stud 


Participate in this project begun under the direction of. 
the late Pro i 


the counterpart of a similar study 
the natural sciences. 


rigins of war lie in social attitudes, then 
titudes could work toward peace. It is here 
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that the social scientist plays his most important role i 
factors capable of producing such АА As Eee s DUE 
Unesco launched a series of booklets under the heading Profile of 
Nations. The series dealt with such problems as the influence of 
technology on international tensions; the  misunderstandings and 
prejudices arising from nationality or colour ; social tensions in India. 
and so forth. Studies on international tensions апа “national 
stereotypes" brought science into a realm previously reserved for 
diplomacy and politics. 

The findings from this project have appeared in further publi- 
cations brought out with the help of Unesco. Among them are 
Tensions That Cause War by Н. Cantrill ; Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Changes by Margaret Mead ; The Teacher Was Black by 
H.E.O. James and L. Tenen ; Without the Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword—a study of the Attitudes of Youth in Post-War Japan, by J. 


Stoetzel and F. Vos. 


Its Constitution has given Unesco an active role in the struggle 
against intolerance and racial discrimination—factors that do so much 
to aggravate international tensions. Beginning in 1949, the organi- 
zation launched а campaign of scientific study into the bases of 
racism. Anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists and biologists 
participated in this work and their conclusions were categoric : there 
is no basis in science for the claims of so-called “риге” races. 


Once again, booklets and volumes appeared, written by men of 
world renown, among them Harry L. Shapiro, Otto Klineberg 
Claude Levi-Strauss, Roger Bastide and Michel Leiris. Many titles 
have appeared to date in three series : Race and Society ; The Racial 
Question and Modern ТІ hought ; and The Racial Question Before 
Modern Science. The viewpoints of religions were covered as well. 


At the same time, other studies were appearing—especially since 
1953—on the tensions arising from such diverse causes as industrial- 


ization, urbanization and under-development. 


Unesco has entrusted to the Department of Social Sciences 
the task of evaluating the projects and programmes of the organi- 
zation. Further, the broader functions of the department’s Office 
‘of Economic Analysis lay stress on the inter-action of the social 
sciences with the other sectors of the programme. From the 
administrative point of view, _the same tendency can be seen in the 
recent regrouping of the social sciences with the human sciences 


and culture under the same head. 

This concentratea application of the social sciences is aimed 
at bringing about, in the words of Mr. Rene Maheu, Unesco 
Director-General, а. fruitful and courageous adaptation to the 
requirements of our time’. 
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New Methods, New Approaches 


and Unesco 


From the very beginning, Unesco has been concerned with 
the new methods and new approaches in the field of education and 
Science. After the Second World War when schools in many 
countries were destroyed, Unesco sponsored the production ofa 
small volume which showed how teachersin devastated countries 


who lacked scientific equipment could build such tools for their 
classes for a few pennies. 


The book was an immediate success. From this was born 
the famous Source Book on Science Teaching which has been Unesco's 
biggest single best-seller title with 400,000 copies sold to date in 
twenty-two languages and editions in nine other languages in pre- 
paration. , This ‘do-it-yourself’ science book contains directions for 
making laboratory equipment and carrying out simple experiments 
vsing tin cans, bottles, string, chair springs, knitting needles, clothes. 
pegs, etc. 


Another book in the Same series, published in 1965, is the 
Source Book for Geography Teaching which shows how the teaching 
of geography can be improved in the light of our new knowledge 
of the earth; Other guides deal with secondary-school mathematics, 


ee E eui of biology and chemistry, and planning for health in 
School. i 


Of special interest are the regional pilot projects launched by 
Unesco to evolve new approaches, methods and techniques in the 
teaching of physics, chemistry, biology and mathematics. The projects 
are designed. to upgrade science teaching by making possible obser- , 
vation and experimentation by students, followed by interpretation , 
of results, stressing inquiry and discovery over memorization of facts. ‘ 

€ participants in the projects have been teacher trainers. They have 
developed such materials as inexpensive laboratory apparatus, single- { 
concept films and programmed instruction materials, 


_ The first of these Tesearch and development projects—on the; 
Physics of light—brought together senior teachers from eight Latin 
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American countries at Sao Paulo (Brazil) in 1964. The second—on 
chemistry teaching—was at Bangkok (Thailand) with senior teachers 
from fourteen Asian countries taking part. Similar experimental 
projects have been carried out in the teaching of biology in. Afríca 
and mathematics in the Arab States. 


Research into the new techniques making use of films, radio, 
television and programmed instruction, and efforts to encourage their 
use, particularly in. developing countries, has been another of 
Unesco's tasks in recent years. The Organization has sponsored 
experiments in the application of these techniques, mainly in 
adult education and in the teaching of science and languages. 
One recent experiment is the pilot project launched Бу 
Unesco in Dakar in 1965 to introduce the new methods in Africa. 
Television programmes produced by a team of young Africans are 
received in ten *tele-clubs' in and around Dakar. Literacy broadcasts 
are being tested and evaluated for groups of factory workers in the 
Dakar area. 


Just as important as new techniques апа methods is the spirit 
in which the subjects are taught. Unesco's efforts in this field have 
given impetus to a movement for making school-books more. objec- 
tive and accurate. An important result has, been consultations 
between educational authorities in different countries—the Federal 
Republic of Germany. and France, for example—with a view to 
removing biased and tendentious references and opinions. 


Understanding the World 


Asthe world gets smaller it becomes essential that children 
should acquire a better knowledge of other peoples and an under- 
standing of the aims and activities ofthe United Nations. In 1953, 
Unesco started a system of Associated Schools to encourage this type 
of education. Today, nearly 500 primary schools, secondary schools 
and teacher-training colleges in fifty-four countries are taking part 
in the project. The most effective method used so far consists of 
taking a chosen theme (the study of foreign countries in most cases) 
as the centre of interest for various school subjects and out-of-school 
activities ; exhibitions, plays, museum visits, discussions, exchange 
of correspondence with children in other Associated Schools. 


Thiseffortto broaden the scope of knowledge and develop 
understanding of other peoples and cultures extends beyond the 
walls of the class-room. In addition to the Associated Schools Pro- 
ject, Unesco has sponsored over the past many years numerous Asso- 
ciated Youth Enterprises In various parts pf the world, in co- 
operation with national authorities and international youth 


movements. o 
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Unesco and UNRWA in the 
Education of Middle East Refugees 


,. In human terms, a settlement of the Palestinian refugees situation 
15 probably the most crucial problem for establishing a just and 
lasting péace in the Middle East. The refugees now number about 
1,360,000. They live—exist might be a more appropriate word—for 
the most part in 59 camps in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and in the ter- 
titory now occupied by Israel on the west bank of the river Jordan 
and the Gaza Strip. They include about 185,000 Palestinians, who 
Shared the experience of becoming homeless for a second time in 19 


1967. To the South, some 30,000 refugees living in the Gaza Strip 
also made their Way across to the east bank, while northward, :ап 
estimated 117,000 Syrians, including 17,000 Palestinian refugees, left 
their homes in the Golan Heights to move eastward. 


Since 1950, UNRWA (United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency) has been Providing food, shelter, health and welfare services, 


If the refugees are a key clement to any solution of the Middle 
East Situation, education is a vital element for them in meeting their 
own Problems, Despite severe dislocation in the June war, when, 
for example, in the Gaza Strip alone, 90 schools were looted or 


viding technical advice, now reaches about 260,000 children of whom 
12% are in 466 UNRWA/Unesco elementary and lower secondary 
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These schools are widely dispersed, i i 
ADS to Gaza over Syria, Pon Tin had ТАЙКЕМ Hg 
ory, and are staffed by 5,790 teachers. For the most part. Коб 
аге situated in the camps, where about half the ОБӨЕКТ i E 
times they are in rented premises outside the camps UNRWA also 
subsidizes a small number of pupils in government or БШ 


schools. 
Some idea of the dramatic shift that has i 

gee population and the resultant chaos it has p EMI ede 
services among many others, can be gathered from the area SM 
Jericho. Before June 1967, about 96,300 refugees lived there. "71,60 
іп four camps, the rest in surrounding villages. Toda Aly j о) 
оуег 1 1,000 аге left, of whom less than half live in two ОТАН, Уу ДЫ 
The third camp 15 abandoned and the fourth has ceased to eoe 
result of hostilities. Today the two remaining are ner S 
sprawling over sandy wasteland : hundreds of rows of small SEE 
storey houses built of adobe are empty. At one cam О 
Jaber, once а flourishing community with some 400 shops mE 
f Jericho would come to market, the former ОАК " 
30.000 inhabitants has dwindled to barely 3,000 ; where once th Я 
were 10,000 pupils and 250 teachers, there are now some 500 TREN 


by 20 teachers, in one school. 
By contrast, across on Jordan’s east bank, in addition to swell н 
ing ће numbers in existing camps, two new camps of tents have th, d 
to be set up near Amman to cope with the influx of new refu us 
So crowded are the schools now on the east bank that they MEAE 
Work in two shifts. At one in Marka, with some 15,000 GIST 
the shifts are worked by sexes, the girls from 7.30 till nearly see 
> 


the boys from 12.15 to4 p.m 
Tents are slowly giving way to more solid huts. But th 
had their difficult moments, teachers and Qu 


classes last winter i à 
continuing their work in the bitterly cold weather with rain, mud 


and dust storms. 

Despite these difficulties, school has become almost a hol 
word for these young Palestinians : at the beginning of this on 
80% of those of elementary school age (6-12 years) were in LES 
and over 70% of those of secondary age (12-15). At this latter level, 
nearly half are now girls, compared with around 15% ten years ago 
whenit was quite usual for girls to drop out after a few years of 
elementary education. This new trend reflects the changing status 
of women in this region, where for so long girls were denied equal 
access to education by tradition. 

But at the moment this picture of education flourishing i 
UNRWA/Unescd schools is clouded by the ‘vexed question e d 
textbooks. Even before the June 1967 hostilities, Israel complained 
that а number of the Arab printed textbooks used in these school: 
contained tendentious passages and gave distorted versions of RRAS 


people o 
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and geography. After occupying Jordan's west bank and the Gaza 
Strip, Israeli authorities confiscated many of these textbooks and 
appealed to UNRWA and Unesco for rectification of the situation. 
After much discussion with the two Sides, Unesco set up a commis- 
Sion of threc distinguished Specialists in Middle East languages of 


Production in 147,800 COpies, representing a total of 3,185,000 
printed sheets, in all over six million pages. 


The agency also supports a higher education programme to help aca- 
t refugee students into Middle East universities. One 
thousand, two шш and fifty-five are now Studying with UNRWA 


governments and Private organizati 


Federal Republic of Germany has Provided 600 scholarships, the 
Arabian-American Ой Company (ARAMCO) 57, and Oxfam five. 


In addition, UNRWA 
a number of years laid special 


here are also two teacher training centres at Ram- 
allah, one of them for girls. Another teacher training centre exists 
at Siblin, and two in Amman. Altogether 2,400 students—300 of 

2 now following Vocational and training courses. 
4vourite courses for men are commercial courses, then training as 
automobile mechanic and electrician, and six types of courses are 


offered to women. Another 1,220 Students—410 of them girls—are 
in teacher training colleges, 


UNRWA’s first training centres were built in 1953, but it was 
not until 1959-1960 that funds became available for the expansion of 
t € Programme, Since ‘then about 8,000 students have graduated 
and until recently nearly all have been able to find jobs easily with 


by 
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own similar training programmes, finding posts is not always as easy 
as it was. Placing trained teachers presents few problems : there 15 
always room for them at the UNRWA/Unesco schools. With the 
present overcrowded, double-shift school situation on Jordan’s east 
bank, the disappearance of large numbers of trained teachers as a 
result of the June war, and the fact that the refugee population in- 
creases by about 30,000 a year, agency officials have calculated that 
at least 500 new qualified teachers will be needed for their schools. 
each year for the next few years. There is also a steady demand for 
trained teachers in the rapidly developing Arab countries where 
enlightened leaders are launching large, long-range educational pro- 


grammes. 


Shortage of qualified teachers has for long plagued UNRWA/ 
Unesco schools. For example, in 1964, it was reckoned that 90% of 
the 4,500 teachers then employed lacked proper qualifications. To 
help solve the problem, in that year the UNRWA/Unesco TERIS GE 
Education was set up at Beirut, with assistance from the Swiss 
Government. Its aim was to improve the qualifications of teachers 
in schools without interrupting their work. This in-service training 
is based on correspondence courses and supplemented by regular 
vacation courses, by personal guidance and supervision carried out by 
the institute’s own international staff of education experts, plus its. 
field staff, who organize weekly seminars for the teachers and follow 
up their work in the classroom. As a result, over 80% of the staff ta 
these schools are now in possession of at least the basic teaching 


certificate or diploma. 


The widespread assumption that the refugees have been stagnat- 
ing in idleness in the refugee camps throughout all these years 1s 
untrue, as is the view that an increasing number of refugees remain a 
charge on international charity. In June 1950, the official number of 
refugees was set at about 900,000, and the number of those drawing 
rations 826,460. Yet in June 1968, only 824,350 were receiving 
rations while the number of refugees had risen by some 50% to about 
1,350,000. Thus a slow but steady process of rehabilitation—though 
В A КОНГ m everywhere—has been at work improving the economic 
End social condition of refugees, for which UNRWA and Unesco can 
take much of the cre it. 
; money. UNRWA' income comes from volun- 
n e Es; overnments, and is not based on fixed assess-- 
a ен is the case with nearly every other United Nations organi- 
zation. 
e this income, additional funds have been provid- 
Over and ape nizations. For example, the Near East Emer- 
ed by p а United States organization of private citizens, has, 
gency F 67 financed projects to a value of $6 million for the education: 
since eer of young refugees, for school construction and the- 
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provision of new training centres. Some governments make dona- 
tions in addition to their regular contributions; extra funds have been 
given in this way by Sweden. Denmark and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


Nevertheless, UNRWA once again faces another deficit in its 
1969 budget, provisionally set at $3:8 million in a total budget of 
$478 million. This Situation, a chronic problem for Several years, 
IS now becoming alarming, and if 10% additional funds are not re- 
ceived, it may be necessary to reduce some services to the refu- 
Sees. These services are even more vital to the refugees under 


fore recent hostilities. In his Search for additional assistance, the 
Commissioner General of UNRWA has been joined by the Director 
General of Unesco, who has Written to a number of his Organiza- 
tion's Member States appealing to them for help. 


à Whatever the outcome, it is certain that a just and lasting peace 
11 the Middle East must include a just settlement of the refugee pro- 

lem. While such a Settlement may be bzyond the scope and attri- 
butions of UNRWA and Unesco, the two organizations are contribu- 
fing to peace by helping in every possible way they can the popula- 
tions now suffering severe moral and material hardships, and psycho- 
logical tensions which could have disastrous effects. 


(By Richard Greenough: Вер; Chronicle 
September 1969, Vol. XV. Ne 3 €printed from Unesco » 
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Unesco and United Nations 
Development Programme 


United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assista. 
nce 


The year 1950 seems to have marked the beginni ; 
or part of Unesco's work. It Белог of what is 
first able to send experts to Member States year that 
d Nations Expanded Programme of Technical PSOE 


ance, the purpose of whic 


*to strengthen. their : 
their industries and agriculture with a view to strengthening thei 
T 


economic and political independence in the spirit of th 
fhe United Nations and to ensure the attainment of hi Е of 
economic and social welfare for their entire populations'. gi eir 


By 1965, Unesco had given assistance to a hun i 
$82 million, mainly in the fields e 
More than 5,000 expert missions for periods ran in 
с veral years and more than 4,000 fellowships jii 
been provided under this programme. Hundreds of experts and 

fellowships had also been provided under Unesco's Regular Boer 
In its initial years, Unesco's main educational efforts had been 
directed at helping the war-stricken countries of Europe to repair the 
ravages of the Second World War by providing books and equipment 
for schools and libraries and generally aiding in the vast task of post- 
war reconstruction. In the ensuing years special teams were formed 
to aid Unesco member countries 1n other parts of the world to expand 
and reorganize their education systems. This was the period during 
which Unesco laid special emphasis on what came to be known as 
‘fundamental education centres.—pilot schemes for training rural 
teachers and leaders. The first centre of this kind was opened for 
men and women from sixteen Latin American countries of Patzcuaro 


TI 
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(Mexico) in 1951. The second, serving the Arab world, opened at 
Sirs-el-Layyan (U.A.R.) in 1953. 


The United Nations Special Fund 


. . The same session of the General Conference adopted a сопуеп- 
tion and a Tecommendation against discrimination in education. 
These measures were aimed not only at eliminating national statutory 
Provisions or administrative Practices involving discrimination, but 
also at promoting national policies to give equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all and translate the right to education into a reality. 


opment Programme 


By 1966, when the Special Fund and United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance were merged to form the United 
Nations Development Programme, Unesco was responsible, as the 
executing agency, for financial assistance to ninety-eight projects in 
fifty-eight countries Which totalled more than $100 million over the 
Period 1960-68. Almost all of the projects, which originate in and 
call for large expenditure by the countries concerned, deal with higher 
technical and technological training, with science education and with 
the training of teachers for secondary and higher education. But in 

66, a total of more than $6 million was provided for five literacy 
Projects, in Algeria, Ecuador, Iran, Mali and Tanzania, designed to 
have direct impact on specific €conomic situations. Experimental 


literacy projects have also been started in two more countries— 
Ethiopia and Guinea. 
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Unesco and Unicef—Joint 
Educational Projects 


Nature of Assistance 


"Unesco and Unicef—the United Nations Children's Fund— 
have for ten years been combining their financial resources 
and professional expertise to develop, expand, often even to 
help to create, education projects in countries all over the world, 
especially in developing countries. During 1968-69 and 1969-70 
together, their joint efforts were supporting some seventy projects in 
some seventy countries, from Peru to Pakistan, Morocco to 
Madagascar, Yugoslavia to Yemen. Most of these projects are con- 
cerned with training teachers for rural, primary and secondary 
schools, pre-vocational education and training. Instruction in 
science, and training in health, nutrition, home economics and general 
community development are often added to the traditional teaching 
of the three R’s. 


Projects vary widely, from the education of blind and handi- 
capped children, as in Thailand, or science teaching for primary 
school children in Malawi to the creation of one teacher, one room 
schools in Guatemala. 


In the joint Unesco-Unicef projects, Unicef provides material 
assistance in the form of supplies and teaching equipment, such as 
1,000 mobile science carts containing the essentials for 100 simple 
experiments which could be wheeled from one classroom to another. 
Equipment and material are also supplied for the teaching of home 
economics, nutrition, manual arts, physical training. Stipends, 
honoraria, sometimes even travel allowances, are provided for trainees 
and instructors in teacher training courses. Sometimes the cost of 
providing educational experts have also been borne by Unicef for a 
limited period, until these could be taken over by the local authorities 
or financed for a further period by arrangement between Unesco and 
the United Nations Development Programme. e 


Unesco provides guidance and technical supervision of projects 
educational experts and fellowships. It advises and helps Gone 
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in drawing up plans, establishing estimates of needs and in framing 
requests for international staff. 


The  Thailand-Unesco Rural Teacher Education Project 
(TURTEP), at Ubol in Thailand may be regarded as the opening 
phase of Unesco-Unicef cooperation. Unesco gave assistance to this 
project from its inception in 1956 and Unicef aid started in 1950. 


Amount of Assistance 


Today, 22:4 per cent of total programme allocations in Unicef's 
budget is being devoted to education, in joint projects with Unesco. 


. Starting with the modest sum of $143,000 in 1960 for education 
projects, the amount earmarked by Unicef for this work has cons- 
tantly grown until it reached 9 million in 1969-70. The same is likely 
to be maintained for the forthcoming biennium. 
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Unesco and the Swedish. 
Funds-in-Trust Programmes 


Since 1963, voluntary contributions totalling $7,321,000 have 
been deposited in Sweden's Funds-in-Trust at Unesco. These funds 
have been used to finance a number of different projects for education 
in Africa, particularly education of girls. The Primary Teacher 
Training College in Francistown (Botswana) is the most recently 
started project in the Swedish programme, which is executed by 
Unesco. Unesco has provided two experts. Equipment is being 
supplied through the combined efforts of Unicef, Sweden and the 
Government of. Botswana ; fellowships in correspondence education 
Will be given by the government of Sweden оп a bilateral basis. 
The Government of Sweden has made available $ 448,000 through 
its Funds-in-Trust Programme for the construction of the college. 


With the opening of the College in Francistown the Swedish 
Funds-in-Trust Programme 1$ now operating in seven African 
Countries. It has financed the construction of a primary teacher 
training college for girls in Sierra Leone and a. secondary school for 
girls in Tanzania, and the costs for running both of them for five 
years. Three bookmobiles—and funds to operate them for three 
years—have been made available for Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda 
With a wide range of educational and general reading material—of 
special help to new literates. A mobile cinema has been supplied to 


Sierra Leone and is being used for local and national health cam- 
ducation in schools. 


paigns as well as health e 

In Ghana, eight secondary schools have received science teach- 
ingequipment for secondary and advanced levels, and 130 girls were 
awarded scholarships to secondary schools for four years. Another 
120 African women, who have received fellowships for courses in 
adult education and literacy teaching under the Swedish Funds-in- 
Trust Programme have undertaken their training at the Mount Carmel 
International Training Centre for Community Services in Israel. 
Lastly, a secondary girls boarding school has recently been completed 


in Sfax, Tunisia. 
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Assistance may also be provided to Member States, under 
Funds-in-Trust arrangements, in the form of experts, fellowships -and 
equipment for the reform of educational structures and teacher 
education: In 1969-70, assistance was given through such arrange- 
ments to Kuwait, Libya and Trinidad and Tobago in the fields of 
primary and technical education. Under the Swedish voluntary 
countribution programme for Africa, a scholarship scheme for girls 

„in Ghana for primary teacher training has continued. And under 
the Fund of the United Nations for West lrian, Indonesia, assistance 
for the development of teacher training and technical education has 
also been provided. 
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Unesco and the Wocld Bank in the 
Field of Education 


The creation of various schemes of international financial 
assistance was a phenomenon which developed during the years 
immediately following the Second World War. One of the first 
bodies established for this purpose was the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) ог World Bank, officially 
set up on 27 December, 1945, following the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. lts first objective was to assist in the reconstruction of the 
war-devastated countries, but later the IBRD, with its affiliate the , 
International Development Association (IDA), devoted its efforts 
to helping meet the needs of Member States—particularly the deve- 
loping countries—by granting long-term loans to finance high priority 
projects for economic development. 


To start with, the Bank concentrated its activities on four main 
sectors: the production of electric power, roads, agriculture (irri- 
gation schemes) and industry (mining and metallurgical industries), 
But in 1962, the two organizations began participating in the cons- 
truction and equipment of school buildings. 


In that year, the IDA granted a credit of $ 5,000,000 to Tunisia 
for the expansion of the country’s secondary school system. In 
1963, Mr. G. Woods, then President of the Bank, stated at the joint 
session of Governing Boards: “Agriculture and industry are not the 
only fields in which, I think. we should expand our efforts. In parti- 
cular, I believe that we will have to do more to help create the faci- 
lities necessary to the spread of education. Education is, of course, 
a valued end in itself but it is also of central importance in the 


whole development process. 


In spring 1964, the Bank adopted a new policy Oriented towards 
more active assistance to Member States. It decided to consider 
priority projects for education based on the development of the hu- 
man resources needed for national economic development. In March 
an agreement was signed with Unesco according to which the two or- 
ganizations would «give special consideration to projects concerning 
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en the one hand, education and technical and voc 


ational training at 
different le 


vels, and on the other general secondary education. 


quests for loans. The agreement in fact confirmed the close colla- 
boration which had already existed between the two organizations 


for several years, making possible the allocation of loans to Pakistan 
the Philippines, Tanzania а-а Tunisia, 


Objectives 


> 


Department. 


The co-operative programme is designed to assist. governments 
in expanding and improving their education systems in the frame- 
Work of natio А 
instance, systems of education are studied as a whole, though : in 
later stages, Priority may be given to the development of particular 


mercial or teacher training). 
ance to one or more of th 
study of the entire System. In 
placed on the economic aspects of educ; Е 
World Bank regards other Objectives as less important. This policy 
conforms with its mandate to foster economic progress by various 
means, and with Unesco’s programme to promote education as part 
of overall: development, including economic development. In this 
connection it is important to make a clear distinction between funda- 
mental needs which, Particularly in the developing countries, greatly 
exceed the resources available, and priorities which must be deter- 
mined within the framework of a plan, or at least of a policy, for 
education, 

The implications of this economic approach to educational 
problems are twofold. Firstly, the Tequirements in qualified personnel 
are generally assessed on the basis of analyses of the labour market 
and in the light of other economic indicators. Whatever the method 
applied, projects financed by the World Bank must result in an in- 
creased output of the education fystem. In addition, it is essential 
that suitable conditions exist to ensure the internal efficiency of the 
Entire system, not merely those sectors benefiting from financial aid 
from the Bank and the IDA. 


To sum up, the co-operation programme was not conceived 
Purely and simply to facilitate the allocation of* funds. This aid 
Must serve a definite Purpose: that of implementing national 
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systems of education and, more specifically, of increasing their output 
and efficiency. 


"Types of Assistance ^ x 


International assistance given for the purpose of increasing a 
country's existing resources is mainly of two types : technical assist- 
ance and capital aid. For over twenty years Unesco has been provid- 
ing technical assistance, mainly from funds allocated under the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), for the training 
of teachers, missions by expert advisers on curriculum reform and on 
the development of new teaching methods, the granting of fellowships 
for training administrators, etc. But financial aid is also allocated 
for material needs—school buildings and equipment, teaching aids and 
soon. The World Bank is the sole institution in the United Nations 
system which provides this kind of aid on so large a scale. Its policy 
is to supply aid in the form of loans or credits (not, for example, 
through grants-in-aid). Loans are made on the basis of an interest 
rate of 65%, repayable over a period of about 25 years, beginning 
after five to 10 years. Credits, on the other hand, are granted inter- 
est free by the IDA, with a service charge of 07595, and are repay- 
able over 50 years, with a 10-year period of grace. In some cases, 
loans and credits are made available simultaneously, but generally 
the decision whether to grant a loan or a credit depends on the 
economic situation of the country and noton the type of project 
(education, roads power, etc.). 


Technical assistance and *financial aid are often—but not 
always—complementary. The real interrelationship is between the 
various categories of inputs, as an inadequacy in any one of them 
may have repercussions on the quality or quantity of the outputs. It 
is therefore necessary to examine all categories of inputs before decid- 
ing which of them need strengthening and how this can best be achiev- 
ed. This again underlines the paramount importance of educational 
planning as a. tool for development. 


The Bank only allocates financial aid to well defined projects 
designed to meet urgent and vital needs for educational development 
ata reasonable cost. A project might, for example, include the 
building and equipment ofa number of comprehensive secondary 
schools and higher teacher training establishments or the provision 
of physical plant for putting into effect a new curriculum or improved 
teaching methods, but technicalassistance will be earmarked for 


specific institutions. 


Methods and Procedures es 


Any project requires а considerable amount of preparatory 
work. To begin with decisions must be taken as to the type and 
level of education to developed ог improved on a priority bases, 
its estimated enrolment, the recruitment of teachers and the curricula 
to be applied. Secondly, decisions must also be made as to the 
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location of each school, the number and size of classrooms, labora- 
tories, workshops, etc., the building materials to be used, cost of cons- 
truction, equipment and furniture for each school. Thirdly, an 
evaluation must be made ofrunning costs. This preparatory work 
must be carried out whether the funds are obtained from normal 
budgetary resources ог by means ofa loan. Many governments 
desiring to obtain a loan or credit have difficulty in formulating their 


.., At this stage, aid is given for the identification of projects which 
might be submitted to the IBRD/IDA for financing. This identifica- 
tion involves a comprehensive and detailed study of the educational 
System, its internal efficiency and external productivity, its place in 
the overall development context, so that both educational and econo- 
mic criteria will be taken into account in determining priority sectors. 

Teport is then made containing a description of the national system 


hat may Бе considered for financing. 
ut by a project identification mission, 
Д agricultural, апа technical educa- 
onomist with special knowledge of the financing of 
of manpower Studies. The members of the mission 

country for about four weeks to collect the necessary 
data and obtain the views of those responsible for education ; they 
make contacts With ministries and visit educational institutions. In 
the light of their findings, Unesco prepares a confidential report 
which is submitted both to the government concerned and to the 
Bank. The report usually provides the basis for agreement between 
the Bank and the Bovernment on the content of the project. 


school construction, may th 
and assist government auth 
request for aid. 


Although the preparation mission provides technical assistance, 
the presentation ofa request js the exclusive responsibility of the 


government, which must designate a working , party consisting of 
senior officials to formulate the terms. 


When it receives the request, the Bank usualiy sends an apprai- 
sal mission to study the aims and scope of project, and then 
prepares a report on the basis of which the final decision is taken. 
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From the above, it will be seen that decisions are the sesult of 
a careful analysis of the whole system of education and of its role in 
national overall development. Moreover, the Bank will only consi- 
der the financing of clearly defined projects, not of programmes. 
Aid provided by the IBRD/IDA never takes the form ofa budget 
subvention, but is always pinpointed to assist the development of 
‘specific institutions within priority areas. Finally, the co-operative 
programme emphasizes the “investment”? aspect of education, and 
in so doing facilitates reforms and innovations which not only im- 
prove the external output of an education system, measured in 
economic terms, but also increase the chances for the individual to 
develop his own capacities and participate more fully in the life of his 


community. 
Some Examples of IBRD/IDA Aid 


Having examined the objectives of financial aid provided by the 
IBRD and the IDA, its forms, modalities and procedures, it may be 
useful to cite some concrete examples illustrating how they are appli- 
ed in practice. 

Malawi : In 1965, preliminary IBRD/Unesco missions sent to 
Malawi found that there were some 340,000 pupils enrolled in pri- 
mary schools (about half the corresponding age group), but only 
$,000 pupils in secondary schools (barely 1°5% of the age group 
concerned). Less than 8% of the primary School leavers were able to 
enter secondary schools. The IDA therefore granted a credit to in- 
crease the capacity of the 12 existing secondary schools and equip a 
new training college for primary school teachers. In addition, aid 
being given to secondary schools should make it possible for them to 
increase their enrolment | and broaden their curricula to include 
technical subjects which will prepare their pupils more effectively to 
meet the requirements of the economy. In this way, improvements 
made at primary level will gradually be extended to secondary 
level’ and will eventually have a beneficial effect on national 


«development. 

Ethiopia : Another African State—Ethiopia—has received an 
IDA credit to permit a major revision to be made of the secondary 
‘school system and increase the facilities for training teachers and 
technicians. It was found that only 33,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 13 and 18 (1%) were attending secondary schools, and less 
than 1,000 were completing the full course. As a result, there is an 
acute shortage of middle grade personnel in every field, too few candi- 
dates for technical, vocational and higher educational establishments 
and a serious shortage of teachers at all levels. 


The project provides for the construction and equipment of 54 
new secondary schools, three teacher training schools, a technical 
jnstitute, the extension of 23 of the 24 existing secondary schools 
and of one existing technical institute, the construction and furnish- 
ing of 70 student héstels to accommodate 2,500 students from remote 
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areas, and houses for teaching staff at 31 schools. 
the project, secondary school enrolment should increase from 33,000 
1 5 


The earlier IDA „credit was designed to cover half the cost of 
expanding and Improving agricultural and technical educational facili- 
ties, including two agricultura] universities, ]4 technical institutions. 

raining colleges, The goal is to reach an annual 
uates by 1970. The IDA i i 


istallat truction of buildings and for the purchase and 
installation of teac ing equipment at the two universities at Lyallpur 
in West Pakistan, and Mymensingh in East Pakistan. Both univer- 
sities have been receivi 


: o vng bilateral aid in the form of visiting 
professors and training 


s The second credit is intended Primarily for East Pakistan and 
is designed to cover 60% i д 


4 i graduate stug abroad, 
The selected trainees will then return to teach ; w 


cultural universities. If the project proceeds as scheduled, the 
University of Mymensingh should turn out 2,600 graduates between, 
1970 and 41975, Though this figure falls s 


) 1 lalls short of requirements, it 
will nevertheless be an Unportant contribution, = 
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Since there is also a shortage of qualified technicians in industry, 
IDA credits are being used to construct, extend and equip six techni- 
cal institutes in West Pakistan and eight in East Pakistan. But 
the success of these institutes depends on the presence of qualified 
teachers, and the government is using IDA aid to finance their 
training. 


Thailand : The case of Thailand clearly illustrates the Bank's grow- 
ing interest in education. This loan granted in 1966 was the sixteenth 
made by the Bank to Thailand, but the first for an educational pro- 
ject. The aim is to strengthen and develop vocational education 
with a view to training the skilled manpower required for the 
expansion of industry and the modernization of agriculture. As 
regards industrial training, the Thailand project is designed to 
enlarge and improve 14 trades and industries schools so as to produce 
a total output of 2,100 students each year—900 more than in the 
early 1960's. These institutions are located in 12 different regions. 
of Thailand, thus providing a balanced distribution throughout 
the country. Courses will -be offered in auto mechanics, building 
and construction, machine shop, metallurgy, and electricity and 
radio servicing. A technical teacher training college in Bangkok 
has been expanded into a national institution to produce the required. 


teaching staff for the schools. 


The project also includes the development of nine agricultural 
training schools and of a teacher training college in Bang-Pra (pur- 
chase of additional land, buildings, equipment and in-service train- 
ing for teachers). The extra facilities should provide an output of 
1,250 middle level agriculturalists each year to meet the estimated 
requirements of the public services, private farming and farm ser- 


vice enterprises. 


conclude this survey, which is far from exhaustive, 

ES made of the case of Guyana, which has pe a 

dit totalling $5, 800,000 for the first stage of a long- 

oa Sae] plan which will bring about a major restructuring of 

the education system below the university level. The aim is broadly 

to i г ve the quality and efficiency of secondary education with 
a SERAS meeting the needs of industry, agriculture and commerce. 


Guyana : 
mention should be 


has a very high literacy rate—estimated at 83% 
eficiencies in the quality of primary education 
f curricula as well as in the physical conditions 
As a result, there is an acute shortage of 
skilled and  semi-Skilled v The 

9 2 1 to overcome these deficiencies ; it provides for 
project is designe teacher training college with a capacity for 660 
students which should raise the percentage of qualified teachers in. 
primary schools from less than 4095 to over 60% by 1975. 


While Guyana 
in 1960—there are d 
and in the content 0 
of secondary education. 
professional, techriical, 
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Five new multilateral secondary schools will be built and 
equipped and~two existing schools will be converted into establish- 
ments of this type. These schools will have а combined enrolment 
ofabout 5,700 students, and will offer part-time vocational training 
for adults. 


The IBRD and the IDA are making an increasingly substantial 
contribution each year to the financing of educational projects. As 
of 30 June 1967, they had allocated nearly $ 140,000,000 in the 
form of loans and credits to 17 of these projects. By 30 June 1969— 


two years later—the amount had risen to $ 243,000,000 for 28 
Projects, Я 


These figures аге striking evidence of how, in this field, the 
two bodies are effectively co-operating with Unesco in contributing 
to implement the United Nations programme : to help the insuffi- 
ciently developed countries to strengthen their economies with a 
view] to facilitating their economic independence and assisting their 
populations to attain a higher level of economic and social welfare. 


Ne ayant from ‘Unesco Chronicle’, September 1969, Vol. XV, 


(S2 
Or 


ELIT um 


Unesco in Africa 


. *The Africa of today has been likened to an i i 
flexing his muscles; it has been called the dark ANE 
new and vivid light; it has been explained, more prosaically, as an 
ADNE SERA yeast whose fermentations are not only political and 
и also social, cultural and religious."— Thus observed an 

Education is being regarded everywhere and so in Africa, as the 
key to progress, the most potent instrument for equipping the "people 
at large for their new tasks and responsibilities as an essential factor in 
‘economic and social development of the newly independent countries 
in assisting to reduce poverty and narrow the gap between the deve- 
loped and underdeveloped countries. 


Addis Ababa Plan 


Realising its responsibilities to this part of the world Unesco 
convened a conference of African States on the Development of Edu- 
cation in Africa, at Addis Ababa in 1961 to establish an inventory of 
educational needs—in Africa—and a programme to meet these needs 
in the coming year. The conference was attended by the representa- 
tives from 34 African States and Territories as well as four European 
countries (Belgium, France, Spain, United Kingdom) and it lasted for 
ten days. (Two delegates from the 35th, the Republic of Chad, were 
tragically killed inair crash on. their way to Conference.) Experts 
from Unesco, International Bank, the ILO, the FAO, the WHO and 
UNICEF also attended the conference. | In addition, observers from 
twenty-four other States (Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Formosa, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Israel, Lebanon, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, USSR, USA, Viet-nam, Yugoslavia). The African 
countries were represented by the Ministers or Directors of Educa- 
tion. 
remarkable conference and the first of its kind to be 
The Voice of Africa’, was heard—The Voice, that 
was ‘loud and clear’, frank and impressive. The best methods of 
getting the highest return from this ‘Human Investment" were discuss- 
ed. Mr. Vittorino» Veronese, the Director-General of Unesco summed 
it up when he told the open session of the Conference : *Rarely has 
ihe world seen such a general mobilisation of goodwill, at a turning 


This was a 
ever held where ` 
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point in history, in favour of a group of fellow peoples so alive to the 

Situation, so clear sighted and so resolutely determined to help them- 

selves.” ‘Education, more education and still more education? was 

the slogan of the participants from African countries. 


The Addis Ababa Plan in 1961 was revised at Paris in 1962 and 
at Tananarive later in the same year. The year 1964 witnessed 
another conference of African Ministers of Education under the 
Unesco's auspices at Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory Coast. Abidjan 
also became, for eight days the intellectual capital of Africa. 


All the African States Members of Associate Members of 
Unesco were represented by persons responsible for education at all. 
levels; there were also observers from eleven non-African States and 
nine International Organizations, bringing the total number of parti- 
cipants more than 200, including 30 ministers. 

(a) Short Term Plan : The short-term Five Year Plan (1961-66) 
Calls for raising primary school enrolment from the overall average: 
in Africa of 40% of the school-age population to 51% during this. 
period i.e. from a little over 11 million pupils to about 15 million, 
and for increasing secondary school enrolment from the present figure 


of about 3 per 100 of th to 9 per 100, i.e. from some 
800,000 pupils to ue ee to 9-p 


about 2,500,000. 


(b) Long Term Plan : This plan calls for : 


1980 of universal primary education 
а. 


2 : ondary school level for 30% of children 
leaving Primary schools. 

gher institutions for 20% or one out of 
£ pupils completing secondary education. 


€ for i i ining of 
els and for a great Increase in the training 


Finances, 
by the African States them : © costs for the plans would be borne 
approved the reconmenda oS The African States at the conference 
the percentage lon that they make every effort to raise 
education, from 3 to per cent r, Pátional incomes devoted to 
6% by 1980. ent during the next five years, and upto 


Total Costs : $4.150 million 
Share of African States у d illi 
External and Internationa] Sources Ten 


Secondary Teacher Training ie million. 
TREE Е ae T {cachers twenty secondary teacher 
States in Africa, with substantial fina en 1962 and 1966 by seventeen 


ancial assistance from the Special 
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Fund sector of the United Nations Development Programme admi- 
nisterd by Unesco. In 1965, 1,500 fully qualified teachers graduated 
from these colleges. This rate of output will be further increased in 
the years ahead. 

At the request of Member States in Africa and in other regions 
Unesco provides experts, fellowships and equipment for the develop- 
ment of pre-service and in-service training both for primary and 
secondary school teachers. Moreover, 1n 1966, fifty-eight Member 
States were receiving financial assistance from the United Nations 
Children’s Fund for teacher-training projects under a Unicef-Unesco 
agreement. 


Regional School Building Centres 


To meet the urgent need for schools adapted to local conditions, 
Unesco supports a Regional School Building Centre for Africa in 
Khartoum where studies, research and training courses are carried on. 
‘A similar centre exists in Bangkok for Asia, and another in Mexico 
City for Latin America. 

Curriculum Reform Centre 


Another Unesco Regional Centre for Africa, the Accra Centre 
for Educational Information and Research, assists ministries of 
education in reforming curricula in the light of new trends in educa- 
tion and in ensuring that they are properly related to African cultures 
instead of reflecting European conditions and attitudes. Unesco has 

` also provided expert services for two regional textbook production 
centres at Yaounde and Addis Ababa, and recently helped in the 
‘establishment of a unified alphabet for six major West African 
languages. Д 
Experts for Educational Planning 

Planning sections have been set up in most of the ministries of 
education, and Unesco has sent expert missions to twenty African 
countries, at their request, to help in planning the development of 
their educational systems. At Dakar, the Unesco Regional Group 
for Educational Planning and Administration organizes courses and 
seminars for senior civil servants and workshops for specialists in 
educational planning. 

In these and many other ways Unesco is*helping its African 
Member States to achieve the educational targets they have 
set themselves and on which some are spending as much as 25 pet 
cent of the national budget and 5 per cent of their gross national 
product. 

Unesco Conference of African States on Higher Education 

(1962) qup 

The Tananarive meeting decided that à ninefold increase in 
the number of students within eighteen years was quite feasible : Som 
an estimated 31,000 in 1961 at Universities or institutions of higher 
learning—18,000 in Africa,- 13,000 abroad—to about 275,000 even 
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perhaps 300,000 by 1980. Апа of these it was calculated that a good 
60 per cent should follow general scientific and technical studies. 


At the Tananarive conference it was estimated that during 
the next fifteen years the growth of university students will 
require recruitment of 7,000 non-African and 14,000 African 
professors, assuming an average student-teacher ratio of 15 to ]. 


Book Development 


A programme for book development in Africa was adopted by 


experts from 23 African countries at the conclusion of a six-day 
Unesco meeting held at Accra. 


Attended also by representatives of the United Nations and ру 
Observers from the major book producing countries, the meeting calle | 
for a systematic expansion of the African book industry in order 


to provide the books required for the region's new thrust in 
education. 


The experts drew up targets for book production to 1980 оао 
проп Africa's plans for education to that date. including universa: 
primary education. It was estimated that an annual per capita 
growth of 12:2 per cent in book supply would be required up to 1980 


In order to provide the books that would be needed both for educa- 
tion and for general readership. 


There is at present an 
meeting was told. Only six titl 
million Africans, as 
African countries have 
books in indigenous la; 


acute shortage of books in Africa, the 
es are published each year for GE 
compared with 418 in Europe. A number o 
по book publishing at all and only 9 produce 

5 : nguages. “The extent of Africa's impoverish- 
ment," according to а Unesco Statement, “may be measured by the 
fact that per capita book Consumption in the major publishing 
countries is 135 times that of Africa". 


A key Tecommendatio i that Book Develop- 
ment Councils should be Pd це жаз 


i ional 
Е P in each country to prepare nationa 
plans. Such Councils should include representatives of the entire 
du “interest c; Publishers, writers, librarians and booksellers— 
and of interested Government departments. 
Africa's “b 


Dek ook famine" 
Opinion of experts, 


and distribution, 


ing and publishing in the African 
€ of the meeting. Experts called for 


П Г 1 Urage productio. ; i s 
including writers workshops. n of works by African authors, 


[Unesco Features, No, 521, February (11), 1968.] 
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Unesco in the Arab States 


The impact of Unesco's action in the Arab S 
$ tat 

beyond the actual boundaries of these States. This B pi 
prising, since the Arab world lies at the crossroads between A 
Asia and Europe. Historically, Arab civilization has provided a link 
between the ancient East and modern Western civilization, between 
Hellenism and the Renaissance. At the present time. the Arab 
States occupy a position midway between the developed and the deve- 
loping nations. In these countries, a traditional economy, based on 
agriculture, stock raising and crafts exists side by side with some of 
the most modern features of industrial and commercial economy. 
Educational Tasks of these States 

The population of the area is increasin i 

g rapidly Y 

people under twenty years old account for half of this total while 
17% are children of school age. There is also a high proportion E 
illiterates which varies widely from country to country within di 
region. The main tasks in education are therefore the provision e 
schoone for all «ШЫ, peie training of the skilled Loue 
needed for autonomous development, and the eradicati 
illiteracy. radication’ of 

In the early days, Unesco assistance was geared to meet certain 


' urgent and clearly defined needs (aid for Arab refugees from Palestine. 


community development projects, etc.). 
The Tripoli Conference (1966) 


Today it corresponds to a progressive E Е 
overall reacties a : concept of the region's 

This concept was endorsed at Tripoli in Apri 
ference of Ministers of Education and eee ae E | ш соп- 
economic planning of the Arab States, which followed the nsi XS for 
of representatives of ministries of education of Arab count esed 
Beirut in 1960. The Tripoli conference stressed the need a held in 
educational planning, provide functional literacy training OP UA 
S, 
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develop scientific and technical education, and promote the access of 
Women to education. In most of these fields, action had already 
been initiated by Unesco, and the recommendations of the conference 
were therefore an endorsement of the Organization's policies. 

MAIN ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


1. Regional Centre at Beirut 


Unesco contributes to the cost of operating the Arab States 
Regional Centre for the Advanced Training of Senior Educational 
Personnel established in Beirut in 1961. 


2. Teacher Training Colleges 


To extend and improve teacher training, Unesco, with aid from 
the United Nations Development Programme, has set up many 
teacher training colleges. 

3. Expert Missions 


lthas sent expert missions to various Arab States to advise 
governments on such questions as educational planning, teacher 
training, the improvement of teaching methods and techniques and 
the production of materials and audio-visual aids for education. 
4. Fellowships 


Fellowships have been given to enable specialists in these fields 
to complete their training abroad, 


5. Meeting of Experts 

А 180п= of experts оп the irls to education was 
organized in Algiers in April 1964. access of girls to 
6. 


EUN Literacy Training , 
Missions of ex 


perts on literacy trainin have also been sent to 
many other countries. ” à » 


$8. Regional Conference 


9. е Centre for Education for Community Develop- 


Since 1952 Unesco has been res i i 
‚ Опе; ponsible for the operation of 
the Arab States Training Centre for Education for Community Deve- 


lopment Which is established in Sirs-el-Layyan (United Arab 
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Republic). This centre was originally set up to train fundamental 
education instructors for rural communities. It is now organizing 
courses and seminars for administrators, supervisors and specialists in. 
literacy and adult education. 


10. Programme of Education for Arab Refugees 


The programme of education for Arab refugees from Palestine 
was begun in 1950 in co-operation with the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA). Under this programme, more than 
260,000 young refugees are at present receiving instruction in 466 
primary, secondary and vocational training schools. 


11. Institute of Education at Beirut 


In 1964, an Institute of Education was created in Beirut by 
Unesco and UNRWA, with aid from the Swiss Government, to: 
provide pre-service and in-service training for teachers in these schools. 


12. International Science Co-operation Office at Cairo 


As long ago as 1947, Unesco set up in Cairo an International 
Science Co-operation Office which has organized meetings, courses 
and studies on practical problems facing the Arab countries. Sub- 
jects dealt with include the teaching of the basic sciences, hydrology, 
oceanography, geology, geophysics, soil biology, geomorphology, 
seismology and the study of natural resources. 


13. Scientific Research Institutes 


As part of the Major Project on Arid Zone Research, Unesco 
has helped to create scientific research institutes in Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Sudan, and has given financial aid to the United Arab Republic’s 
Desert Research Institute. A number of symposia and training 
courses have been organized as part of this major project. Work 
relating to the arid zones is now being pursued under the Organiza- 
tion's programme for the study and development of natural resources. 
In this connection, special mention should b» made of the experiment 
now being carried out in Tunisia by Unesco under the United Nations 
Development Programme, on the feasibility of using saline water for 
irrigation purposes, which has world-wide implications. 


14. Assistance 


Under the same programme, Unesco is giving assistancs to a 
number of institutions for scientific and technological research and 


training in the Arab States. 
ngs to Discuss Science Policy 


to Number of Research Institutions 


15. Regional Meeti 


Unesco has erganized important regional meetings to discuss 
science policy : the first, in Cairo in 1962. on scientific research and 
co-operation; the «second, їп Beirut in 1963, on the organization of 
research and scientific planning; and the third, in Algiers, in September 
1966, on science policy and the organization of research. 
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16. Technical Assistance 


In addition, the Organization has provided technical assistance 


to Algeria, Iraq, Lebanon and Morocco to help these countries plan 
their science policies. 


17. Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values 


Аз a result of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values, associated institutions for the 
Study and presentation of cultures have been set up in Damascus and 
Cairo. The International Commission for the Translation of Great 
Works, created in Beirut with the help of Unesco, has translated into 

estern languages the Works of such scholars as Averroes and El 
Ghazali, and of writers like Ibn Hazn and El Gahiz. It also under- 
A f works from Western literatures. 
National Commissions in the Arab States have played an active part 
In carrying out the major project. Their various activities have 
ization of studies on the Arab contribution to the 
ght and culture between the 7th and 14th 
1 on the contribution of Islam to the European 
-enaissance (United Arab Republic); a symposium on the mutual 
influences of _ Eastern and Western architectures (Lebanon); and a 


Africa and the Mid Е VAN, " 

i ptionally rich in archaeologi 
E ins 6 Arab States have played a major ME in international 
(1956) and ed by the development of museums 
these States Ed E of monuments ‚ (1964). Representatives of 
mendations d een closely associated in the Preparation of recom- 
principles BOE by the General Conference on international 
Means of pro 9 archaeological excavations (1956) and on 


property (1964) biting the illicit export, import and sale of cultural 


19. Campaign to Sa 
The laying of the foundati 

; л у ation stone of the Great Temple of Abu 

ert А 310 on 30 December 1965 marked а high point in 

the United ARD Ronpaign to Save the monuments of Nubia. When 

ed Arab Republic апа ап appealed to Unesco in 1959 for 

nents threatened by the Nile flood 


| portant Nubian monuments, 
Mples at Abu Simbel, have been dis- 
‚ removed and reassembled, Ог stored in places of safety. 


entre at Cairo 
Unesco gtves financial aid to the 


Cent i 
скн on the History and EERE IA entre for Documentation and 


ncient Egyptian Civilization in 
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21. Survey Work 
It is cooperating in a survey of pre-historic sites in Libya. 
22. Library Services 


Tt has given assistance to Jordan, Lebanon and Yemen for the 
development of their library services, and to Algeria, Iraq, Kuwait and 
Syria for the organization and development of their museums. 


23. Art Albums 


Two art albums and series of colour slides have been issued on 
the paintings from Egyptian tombs and temples and the Roman 
mosaics in Tunisia. 


24. Mass Communication 


In the mass communication field, Unesco has provided expert ` 
services, fellowships and equipment for the development of press 
agencies, radio and television organizations and film production in 
Algeria, Kuwait and Libya. Similar assistance is being given to 
Algeria, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Tunisia and the United Arab Republic 
for the development of audio-visual aids for schooland for out-of- 
schooleducation. The first seminar to be held in the Arab States on 
training methods in mass communication was organized in Cairo in 
March 1966. 


25. National Commissions 


Fruitful collaboration has been established between Unesco and 
the thirteen National Commissions in the Arab States, to which the 
Organization gives financial assistance for various activities designed to 
make known its aims and achievements : publication of bulletins and 
periodicals, exhibitions, translation and printing of Unesco's publica- 
tions in Arabic, celebrations of United Nations Day, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Organization's 20th anniversary 
One of the functions of the Co-ordination Centre of the Arab National 
Commissions for Unesco in Rabat has been to prepare and convene 
the five regional conferences of Arab National Commissions which 
have been held in Fez, Beirut, Cairo, Algiers and Kuwait. 


Educational Progress in Arab States 


The third regional conference of Ministers of Education and 
ministers responsible for economic planning in the Arab States was 
held in Marrakesh (Morocco) from 12 to 20 January, 1970. 


In an inaugural speech, the Director-General of Unesco, M. 
Rene Maheu, outlined the progress achieved in the States since the 
first ministerial conference ten years ago : 


«Between 1960-61 and 1966-67", he stated, “enrolment in- 
creased by 5026 in primary schools, more than doubled in secondary 
schools, and almost doubled in highereducation. In absolute figures 
the total number of pupils and students rose from over eight and a 


—— 
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half million to nearly 14 million—an increase of 60% in seven years— 
and should be over 15 million in 1970, 


i is sti hree dis- 
“Nonetheless, the general picture is still clouded by t : 
quieting facts, Firstly, there has been a distinct slowing down in the 


z ] х i 

The development of technical апа vocational education was i 
fact one of the three major problems tackled by the conference, me 
two others being the equality of access of girls to education, aud 
literacy teaching closely linked to the improvement of vocationa 


i i but 
Spectacular progress has been made in the field of literacy, 
the illiteracy Tate, which stood at 75% for the Arab world as a whole 


in 1960, will Still be around 55% in 1970, and the number of new 
adult illiterates js still increasing e 


growth, This battle against illi 


„А present, it is estimated that or the nearly 19 million Arab. 
Children between 5 and 12, eight million still do not go to school, and 
of the 11 million who do, only a little more than 3 million are girls. 

hat is more, Only half of these children finish all Primary grades 
Successfully and on У One in four finishes without having repeated at 
least one grade. 


At the Secondary leye], there is a growing imbalance between 
students following Seneral secondary education and those following 
vocational and technical training, Secondary education, instead of 
becoming more diversified and <5 Producing the various kinds of 
7 ma adly lacking in the Arab world, is becom- 
Ing less diversified. In 1960-6], for example, just over 81% were 
following general education as Against just Over 15% in vocational 
and technical training ; by 1967-68, the Corresponding figures were 

% and ПОА respectively. 


“These Problems”, declared M. Maheu, « 


effort with regard to Study and research, particularl 
ment of education i 


} its, 8nd to make the System of education 
conducive to social mobility, ushering in а Society which wil] 
Just and hence Je i 


24 


Unesco in Asia 


Karachi Plan (1960) 


Around the beginning of the 1950's, the development of edu- 
cation appeared as an essential pre-requisite for the raising of 
living standards and primary education became top priority. In 1952, 
Unesco organized in Bombay a regional conference on free and 
compulsory education in South Asia to determine the region's 
main needs and problems in setting up compulsory primary educa- 
tion. Studies and thorough surveys of the situation in the various 
countries ofthe region were undertaken and their results transmitted 
to the representatives of seventeen Asian Member States at a. meeting 
convened by Unesco in the capital of Pakistan during the last days of 
1959 and the early days of 1960. It was this conference that adopted 
the plan commonly known as the *Karachi Plan" which set out to 
establish at least seven years of free and compulsory education for 
all Asian children by 1980. This Plan foresaw а total enrolment of 
156 million children and adolescents, implying the hiring of more 
than five million teachers and the building of some five million class- 
rooms, the total cost being estimated at 56,000 million dollars. 


The Karachi Plan was a landmark in the evolution of educa- 
tion in Asia. A reference document, it was also destined to facilitate 
‘concerted international action. 


‘Tokyo Conference (1962) 


In 1962, it was extended and complemented by the Tokyo 
Conference of ministers and high officials of education and economic 
planning in 18 Asian Member States. It was extended so as to cover 
all levels of education—primary, secondary, higher, technical, etc.— 
without overlooking adult education ; and complemented so that it 
could be integrated into the national development plan of each 
country which would have to devote about 5 per cent of its gross 
national product to education in 1980. 


Participants in the Tokyo conference asked Unesco to help 
them establish long-term educational plans and to derive from these 
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plans a “draft Asian model" to be submitted to а second conference 
of ministers. 


Bangkok Conference (1965) 


Like the one at Tokyo, this conference was convened jointly by 
Unesco and the United Nations Econcmic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE). It met at Bangkok in November 1965 to: 
elaborate principles and criteria to help Member States plan the 


ated requirements for development ex- 
ms, proposed criteria, objectives and an 
Seeable expenses and recommended that it serve 
45 a guide to the goals of each country and a way of verifying them. 


up such questions, diverse but indissolubly 


Cultural education, higher education, the teact 


nedto help all Asian Member States 

> Was created in Bangkok in 1961. An 

Integral part of the Unesco Secretariat, it performs functions in 

Tesearch and educational documentation and information and main- 

ans ү 1 ECAFE. Д аїѕо Coordinates the activities of the 
lalized centres i = 

ded participating ae pounded in 1962, upon the request of 


l our “nati 5 
been set up in Ceylon, 1 ia, me poyelopment groups" have 


have alregd ilippines and Thailand. 
eed 1 ready e ERES : 
create specialized services witht Y expressed their intention to 


ducators at Quezon 
S together about twenty 
Ig national teacher train- 
5 i 1 cent educational concepts. 
and techniques, It also month training course. 

Ч v -пеѕсо and Various United Nations 
Bodies Supplying Aid to Member States upon their 


fleri ducation. Bon has been developed in 


on a national level. It examined the 


T—T"— 
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the project concerning the creation of a higher teacher training school 
in Kabul, a project receiving financial assistance from the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP, Special Fund sector). 
Under an agreement reached in 1964 with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in which the latter agreed to 
grant loans to develop education, Unesco has sent technical assist- 
ance missions to the governments of Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. It is also assisting in the supplying of aid by the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) to serveral Asian States. 
Various such other projects have been started. 


Science Teaching 


To facilitate and improve teaching, the Organization has 
published a Source Book for Science Teaching, brought out in fifteen 
Asian languages, which contains information needed for a broad range 
of experiments that can be done with local materials and, conse- 
quently, are of particular interest to developing countries. It has also 
started on a regional level a pilot project for the teaching of chemis- 
try in secondary schools. Destined to increase the number of 
qualified teachers through intensive use of audio-visual aids, this 
experiment began in 1965 at Bangkok. 


While necessary for economic progress, a mere increase in the 
number and quality of science teachers is not enough. To achieve 
true independence, a country must have its own researchers, engi- 
neers and technicians and it must be able to undertake in its own 
laboratories and factories the research and the applications that it 
chooses. This is why Unesco endeavours to help its Member States 
in establishing their policy of scientific and technological planning. 
Since 1959, it has organized regional meetings of specialists for this 
purpose and it has sent advisory missions to several countries 


requesting them, 
Social Sciences 


In the social sciences, as in the natural sciences, problems of 
development took on utmost. importance ata certain point. At the 
start, Unesco limited its activities to countries where study of the 
social sciences was already well-advanced. But beginning in 1950, 
it sent survey missions to Indonesia and Pakistan while it undertook 
studies on such subjects as social tensions in India or on the 
consequences of technical progress, industrialization and urbanization 
on populations. In 1953, a social scientist was attached to the 
science cooperation office in New Delhi and, in 1956, a regional 
centre was established in Calcutta to encourage research on problems 
of economic апа social development in thirteen Asian Member 
States. Transferred to New Delhi in 1961, this centre carries out 
various studies cn evolution. of social structures, social aspects of 
education or of small industries, new patterns of leadership in rural 


areas, etc. 
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“Major Project? in the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values 


major project" оп the mutual 


ultural values. This project has 
offered financial aid for the establishment of institutes of Oriental 


studies in Tokyo, New Delhi and Teheran, founded upon the initia- 


tive of Member States, where studies are now being carried out on 
sian civilizations and their evolution. 


this purpose, it organized two meetings of experts 
rst in Paris in 1956 on the presentation of Asia 
Western countries, and the second in Tokyo in 
tion of the West in Asian textbooks. 


Asian 


; Japanese, Korean, Pakistani, 

- At the same time, and to 
enable the educated public in Asia to appreciate masterpieces of 
Western letters, a number of books have been translated and 
published in Easte 


Organized by Unesco have had as their themes 
Japanese woodcuts, Р and 2,000 years of Chinese 
painting. Finally, in t} tion : A Musical Anthology of 
the Orient, fifteen records h ought on the traditional music 
of Afganistan, Cambodia, I Japan, Laos and Tibet. 


€ of museums in community 
heir educational role. In the 


ауе been br 
ndia, Iran, 


field of libraries, 


1955 and 1960 on public librarie 
Manila in 1964. 


Supported thee 2) : 
eylon and Pakistan. The promotion of books in Asia was the 
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purpose of a meeting of experts held in Tokyo in 1966 which conclud- 
ed that such a policy should be integrated into each country's overall 
development plan. 


Not only books, butthe press, radio, television and cinema 
are channels or culture and information through which knowledge 
and understanding of the major problems of the present-day world 
must pass. They also reinforce traditional educational methods and 
are used more and more readily by schools and universities, adult 
education and literacy campaigns. Unesco has continuously 
encouraged their development by helping its Member States to acquire 
competent personnel and necessary institutions. At Bangkok in 1960 
and 1961, it organized two meetings, one devoted to the development 
of information media in South and South-East Asia, the other to press 
agencies. The former led to the adoption of a regional plan and the 
latter to the establishment of the organization of Asian News 
Agencies. Upon request, Unesco has sent countries missions of 
‘experts to set up national press agencies. At the University of the 
Philippines, it helped establish in 1965 a mas communication institute 
open to nationals of South-East Asian countries. 


Concerning radio and television, it organized at Kuala Lumpur 
in 1961 aregional conference of directors of audio-visual services, 
followed by several regional training courses and seminars. A 
«conference held in 1966 in Bangkok brought out the essential role of 
radio and television in preparing favourable public opinion for 
national development programmes. 


MANY-SIDED UNESCO ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD 
F EDUCATION IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 
The following are some examples illustrating many-sided 
activities : 
Singapore : 
Education 
Results of the educational reform have been startling. In 1968, 
only 12 out of every 100 primary sohool leavers were in the technical 
stream and only six out of every 100 secondary school leavers. Bet- 
ween March 1968 and March 1969, however, there*has been a 
sevenfold increase—from 4,600 to 32,000—in the number of boys 
and girls who must now take som? technical training in Singapore's 
Secondary schools. All the boys must take two of three subjects : 
woodwork, metal work and basic electricity, plus courses in technical 
drawing; half the girls must do the same, the other half taking 
domestic science. Th? апп 15 to introduce the pupils to practical 
Skills through the technical subjects and to help them to see the 
possibilities that lie in jobs requiring such skills. To DOR 
technical and craft teachers to extend workshop instruction t s 
32,000 pupils ‘now swamping lower secondary school © the 
classes, a staggered UE programme was launched MC E 
found to have some ability in a craft. This has increased the number 


Reorganisation of Technical and Vocational 
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of craft teachers by 40% in a year, 


е development of technical 
education is the availability of qualified and suitable teachers 
—about 350 a year will have to be trained 
t was particularly to help on this 


International Labour Office, a 
Which aims to reorganize 


Teachers’ Training College, 
organize and improve apprenticeship and in-plant training and also 
carry out long-term studies on manpower needs for skilled workers. 
and technicians, The UNDP allocation for this 


vt ingapore with a total budget of $ 21,000,000—is $ 1,032,000, 


sco experts—including a chief technical 
а . afting and design, industrial electricity and 
In technical teacher training— 


&—are working on the project, along with 
two ILO experts, one in manpower surveys and the other in in-plant 
training, 


Philippines : Agricultural Education and Agricultural 
rojects 
Unesco works in ad 
national effort is directe 
agriculture designed ult 
the 7,000 islands which 


ork in the Philippines, where 
programmes in education and. 
О change the pattern of living in 
s the country. Starting point of the 
problem here is not merely to provide education where none existed 
before, since 76% of the people are already literate. Nor is it simply 
aping with increasing Population, although the country ranks. 
among the top гі orld birthrate tables. Nor is it à matter 
of improving the material conditions for agriculture, as the 
hilippines are anyway richly endowed by nature with a good climate, 
abundant rainfall and a ertile soil which can yield as many as. 
IOPS à year. The trouble is that average crop yields are 
low. Rice, corn, sweet potatoes and tapioca yields fall Well below 
and although the country produces two-thirds of 
2 Ply of copra, yield and quality are lower in the 
ilippines than in most other parts of Asia. Coupled with the 
Steadily mounting birthrate, this has meant a regular food deficit, зо. 
ports have to be made. 


To tr and remedy this situation, the government has sought, 
through land reform and with aid mainly from. FAO, REMO 
its economy so as to put emphasis on domestic agriculture. К NE 
land reform and land re-location programmes were initiate CER. 
So long ago, 90% of the land belonged to 10%, of the popu 
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and the aim has been to break up the great estates and distribute 
parcels of land to smallhold farmers. At the same time the govern- 
ment sought assistance from the UNDP to increase the country's 
agricultural potential. The situation seems to be improving, with 
several thousand re-located farmers provided with good dand and 
impressive gains made in the output of corn. In 1969, for the first time 
the country was self-sufficient in rice, thanks to the development 
of breeds of “miracle rice" at the International Rice Research 
Institute at Los Banos. Yet even this break-through brought its 
own problems. Hitherto, the country's rice production took up 
about 3:3 million hectares of paddy. Self-sufficiency can now be 
achieved using only L:3 million hectares, so what is to happen to 
the other two million? How and with what are they now to be 
cultivated and, above all, what about those who farmed them ? 
Problems like these are being considered at the two agricultural 
projects in which Unesco acts as executing agency, at the Mindanao 
Institute of Technology and the Central Luzon State University. 
Both projects are aimed to meet the needs for qualified personnel 
in the land reform programme. At the Mindanao Institute the 
Unesco/UNDP five-year project opened in 1965. UNDP has 
contributed $1,136,000 and the Philippines Government has 
matched this with $1,060,000. The theory is that the 200 or so 
young men who graduate each year from the institute will be 
available to advise and help farmers already living in Mindanao 

as well as the expected large influx of those who will be settled there- 
from the more densely populated areas in the north. About 6,000. 
of these newcomers have already been resettled. Currently, 1,100 
men and women students, following a four-year course leading 
to a B.Sc., learn what 15 porded tor Improving agricultural production, 
Subjects taught include: general basic agronomy, agricultural engi- 
neering, agricultural шс (аз many students will later become 
teachers), animal husbandry, irum management, economics and 
simple accounting; marketing of produce and home economics. 


Thirteen Unesco experts have worked there during the course of 


‘ect, Students are, however, taught increasingly by Filipi 
EC staff, since the project ends next year. SAM. 


as just over 1,000 hectares of land where research 


the cultivation of improved types of ric i 
vegetables and rubber. УР е, согп, 


The institue h 
js carried out on 
citrus fruit, coconuts, 


Work at the Central Luzon State University, 100 mil 
of Manila, is directed at the same goals as at Mindanao, М 
some of the ccurses аге more specialized and offer a Maier 
degree in science as Well as the B.Sc. These are for advanced resear n 
work into food production and agricultural techniques to iun 
government's Е од programmes, The Central Luzon doe 
bagan in July 1969. Eventually, ten Unesco experts in all fields ae 
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agriculture and ‘in home economics will be teaching students ang 
training their Filipino counterparts. The UNDP contribution fo: 


This project is $1,875,700 with $957,000 from the Government of the 
hilippines jn Matching funds. 


also a high school where 900 boys and girls follow general education 


f them with an agricultural bias, and are alse 
Tesponsible for cultivating the university’s 300 hectares of experimer 


At Luzon University, not all w 
home economics. Many are taking agricultural courses, mostly ia 
take advisory and specialist Posts in agricultural development an 
in the land retorm programme, Some girls are even taking 
Agricultural engineering. One is majoring in soil and water studies 


Ut still has to know about farm machinery to get her degree, and 
"drives а tractor, 


1 Luzon State University are 


out taking up Working agriculture than those 
at Mindanao, there is one male student from Thailand who 
Matches them y being the only man among 221 girls taking home 
Economics, 


Science Education 


These two projects should between them contribute much 
towards solving key prob 


; lems in agricultural development in the 
Philippines, At the same time a programme has been launched for 


t has levied à Special science tax on certain legal 
Scuments, estimated to bring in over $10,000,000 a year to finance 
the activities of the National Science Development Board. The aims 
its chairman : “Filipinos must learn 
cience and technology. Until they become 
science-oriented, they can never hope to 
Sary transition from the tradition 
modern, Industrialized world.” Education is the obvious means of mak- 
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centres for teacher training. The teacher training project is one of 
80 in 77 different countries in which the Organization is co-operating 
with the United Nations Children's Fund. The first move in the 
upgrading process entails a series of 18-month graduate courses in 
mathematics and the sciences, leading to the MAT (Master of Arts, 
Teaching) degree. -Over the next five years the 180 teachers selected 
for the course will study their own subjects, plus techniques and. 
strategies of teacher training, using the methods and materials 
evolved by the Science Education Centre. When they return to 
their teacher training colleges, five of these will become regional 
centres and the new MAT's will be the key instructors in upgrading 
courses for primary and secondary science teachers. The first of the 
regional centres has already been established and in the five 
years of the project, 250 teachers will take six-week summer courses. 


Apart from offering stipends, Unicef is supplying equipment 
as its share in the project while Unesco is providing an adviser on 
science education and technical advice from the regional office in 
Bangkok; the Ford Foundation is helping with the financing of the 
project and the Peace Corps is sending volunteers with science 
qualifications to stand in for the teachers while they are on courses. 


Republic of Korea : Science Education 


In South Korea, where Unesco is engaged in a three-year 
project to improve science education, the teacher's word has always 
been law, to be taken down and learned by heart. Since the new 
methods, reflecting the changing factual content of science, require 
teachers to admit ignorance on some subjects and to encourage 
pupils to find their own answer rather than accept a ready made 
one, there is a shift in a traditional relationship involving human 


and psychological problems. 


But South Korea's need is a pressing one for, despite the 
educational system's astonishing com2-back from the devastation of 
the Korean war (96% of the 6—12 age group are now at primary 
schools) there is a profound weakness affecting science education 
at all levels. It was to prevent a shortage of qualified engineers, 
scientists and technicians retarding development that the government 
sought assistance from Unicef and це; For the 1968-1970 
project, Unicef is supplying some $220,000 worth of equipment 
and stipends for trainee teachers and Unesco is providing an 
international expert in science education and planning. 


A special committee at the Seoul National University has trans- 
lated into Korean some 20 books by Western scientists on modern 
methods of teaching chemistry and physics, with the aim of replac- 
ing textbooks which are often 30 to 40 years old. Other works are 
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being translated or revised to lead towards a standardization of 
curricula, all of them incorporating the new experimental approach. 
This approach is being taught to future teachers at the country's 
three main senior teacher training colleges and also to 
school teachers who attend six-week vacation courses. By the end 
of 1970, it is expected that 720 teachers will have passed through 
one of these courses. Following this trainin! 


the chance to select, from a list of equipment provided by Unicef, 
items which they feel will be the most useful i 


so a quite serviceable electroscope 
d coffee tin and 
o of its principal 


Serious teacher Shortage is one 
of the main causes of the country’s late development. Yet 
ountry still has no teacher 
but with their families, tho i ао SU Died 
d Y have relatives there. At present, all 
Women teachers in Afghanistan are graduates of Kabul ШАП, Es 
untrained. Slowly, things are changing. At the Academy of 
Teacher Educators in Kabul, where Unesco has two experts, one 
activity is the supervision of an in-service course for women teachers 
ata Kabul Secondary school, The course is spread over three years 
because Afghanistan school classes are held only in the mornings 
and the 79 Women teachers attend the course in the afternoons, 
Furthermore, in the academy faculty, six of the 24 national staff 
are women and eight of the 28 "counterpart" staff undergoing final 


MA The academy is engaged in a nation-wide programme for 
the improvement and expans 


impro 1 sion of primary teacher training aimed 
at providing universal free primary education by 1990. ‘The plan 
provides for a 39% increase in Primary school enrolment 


c om are now i i - 
ment in the quality of trate W untrained, and an improve: 


ef project to 
1 ne Unesco expert is 
primary teachérs training schools 
; ates of the Kabul Aca- 

10015 are now instructing more hien 
Nts, so the target of 6,000 ДСУ M Rd UM 


be well met ёасһегѕ by 1972 should 
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For sheer scale, the operation in which Unesco is involved in 
India is unique, although the objectives are identical with those of 
other projects. As part of its current Five-Year Plan, India aims 
at ensuring that the improvement and expansion of science education 
‘set in train ten years back, serves the purposes of social and eco- 
nomic development. The overall plan calls for the Preparation of 
improved syllabi and instructional materials, and improving the 
training in modern techniques for teacher educators and supervisors. 
It aims to provide laboratory facilities for teaching a more practical 
type of science through the development of simple science kits. 


The figures show what a tall order this is. To begin with, India 
is a country of 550 million people (producing every year another 13 
million people—equivalent to the population of Australia!). Тһе 
550 million are separated into 17 States and 10 territories, with no 
integrated federal system of education. The school age population 
is about 139 million, of whom 75 million are enrolled in schools, 
some 56 million at the primary level alone. The schools the children 
attend number around 510,000 ; many of them are obliged to work 
in double shifts, and they are taught by a fraction over two million 
teachers, a good quarter of whom are untrained. 


Expert Planning Mission 


To help cope with this huge task Unesco sent an expert plan- 
ning mission to the country. As a result of the mission's recommend- 
ations, Unesco recruited experts to assist in a seven-year project at 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT). 


Currently working at NCERT’s Department of Science Edu- 
cation are ten Unesco experts, nine from the USSR and one from 
Sweden. They have helped to prepare new science syllabi for middle 
and secondary schools and, together with 15 or so Indian counter- 
part staff, have produced 28 textbooks, teachers’ guides and in- 
structional material in English and. Hindi. They have also helped 
design some 150 items of simple science equipment now being pro- 
duced. 


Equipment and teaching material produced at NCERT were first 
tried out at 30 sample schools in Delhi and some 20 Schools in near- 
by States for a period of one to two years. Revised and adapted, 
much of this material is now in regular use in 450 schools in Delhi 
and about 120 schools in other States. In fact, bringing the new 
materials to the attention of the various States so that itcan be 
adapted and translated into regional languages, is an important part 
of the Unesco experts’ work. 


As part of this effort, a four-year project was launched in 1970 
to introduce these materials in 30 primary schools and 30 middle 
Schools in each State or territory. 
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In addition, since 1967 Uni 


project in co-operation with Unesco which is the largest of its kind 
the Children's Fund has ever undertaken. 


half the costs of grants to 25,500. teachers on 
г translating material into 14 regional 
languages. 


It is estimated that, at the end of this five-year period, alto- 
gether $ 10 million ma 


hed by an Indian contribution of $ 23 million, 
will have been allocated to this project. 


Ceylon : Expert Missions and Planning 


The basis of all Projects in which Unesco is engaged is am 
exploratory mission by experts, followed by careful planning. But 
planning does not abolish problems and the difficulties are many— 
human problems, material obstacles 


and intangible troubles to which 
the statistics give no clue. 


In Ceylon, for example, Unesco is makin 
Of 13 expert i i 


middle level technicians 
and train future instruct 
leave. 


But although the plans provide for 59 counterpart teaching staff 
to be now at Work, there 


are actually only 28. They and the nine 

Unesco experts currently at the Ceylon College of Technology at 
) arry а heavy teaching load. This load is 

not lightened by the fact that the Project has outgrown its temporary. 
5 are not expected to be ready before the 
end of next year, and also intake of technicians, who do 


` ents enrolled, all of them, engineer- 
Ing students and technicians alike. doing in-plant training as well as 
theoretical studies, For the i i 


in government departments takes pl 
Wiched between two 


their practical traini 


Even before 


as tyres, plywood, chemicals and hardware, while private enterprise 
is branching out into a wide range of export items. 
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Nepal: Provision of Teaching Materials, Science Equipment. 
and Stipends for Teachers 


In Nepal, where a five-year joint Unesco/Unicef project, started 
in 1965, problems are of a different nature, most of them arising 
from the geography of the mountain kingdom. 


Roads are few and rudimentary and Katmandu was ап isolated 
capital until as recently as 1956. Air transport was introduced in 
1950 and travel across country is now possible by air to one of the 
15 airstrips now in service. But reaching any further destination 
than the airstrip usually means walking, the only means of loco- 
motion for nine-tenths of the country and mountain folk. 


Unicef is providing teaching materials and science equipment 
as well as stipends for (гаіп22 teachers. But shortag? of equipment 
is only part of the problem. Another is getting what is available 
into place. For example, the Janjagriti High School, barely 20 miles 
from the base glacier of Everest, received some 400 kilograms of 
equipment which had to b2 carried on the backs of six bearers from 
the nearest point a jeep could reach. The journey through mount- 
tain passes and ravines, all at over 10,000 feet, took nine days. 


In a country where it is quite normal for children to walk—or 
climb—six or seven miles to school, it is perhaps hardly surprising 
that it took one trainee teacher 20 days of hard walking to reach 
his training centre. This is at Palpa, under the shadow of the 
Annapurna Range. Palpa is one of four primary teacher training 
centres which, with the Katmandu College of Education, is included 
in the Unesco/Unicef project to ease the educational bottləneck 
caused by the shortage of teachers and to improve general science 
teaching. Unesco has provided four international experts, two of 
them in science teaching. Since 1966, four-week workshops have 
been held in school vacations for 39 primary science teachers at 
each centre. Eight-week courses have also been held at th; 
Katmandu College for some 49 to 50 secondary science teachers in 


each long winter vacation. 
In addition, a group of science graduates each year undergoes а 
year's condensed course of science teacher training at the Katmandu 


College, conducted by а Unesco expert. These groups of up to 
14 are to provide the core for the future in-service training at the 


regional centres. 
(Adapted from “Unesco Chronicle’, January 1970, Vol. XVI 
No. 1.) i 


sia To-day in Unesco? Statistics 


З ing illustration of the Scope of the efforts made by Unesco 
is Tevealed in Statistics Concerning education. In eighteen of 
nesco’s nineteen Member States in Asia, total schoo! enrolment 
at a levels TOSS from 89.500.000 in 1960 to just over 
140,000,000 at the beginning of 1968. Overall populations of these 
period rose from 823,500,000 to some 
121900000, Аг the ME time, teaching staff increased у 
223,000, пе numbe, іта 2 аг, 
аа Г Of primary and Secondary schools by 


Around 1960 When the. first regi i i x 

d oe gional meeting of Asian edu 

ое met in Karachi ànd drew ир the Karachi Plan for long-term 

ОПА! development, there were Only nine countries in Asia 

Кага hi pe mary schoo] enrolment of 70% and above. The 

primary education id for t least seven Years' universal and free 
Уу е re, "P 

countries had reached the 7092. i S TRE ir ад 


5 eview show that, of the vast population 
of young Asians between 5 and 24 years (always excluding Japan), 
n College in 1960 and 32% by early 1968. 
$ fica were 17% and 22%, Tespectively ; for 
Urope, 53:7% and 60% ; for North America, 73% and 7597. 


15 million short of the targets which 
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childrenin primary schools rose by 50% in the period from 1960 to 
the beginning of 1968. More Startling were the increase at other 
levels. Secondary school enrolment jumped by 82% from a little 
over 17 million to a little more than 31 million ; students at the 
third level went up by 88%, from 1.9 million to 3.5 million. More- 
over, all countries in the region except Loas now have their own 
universities and in addition, several scores of junior colleges, techni- 
cal colleges, research institutes, private academies and the like have 


been created. 


This phenomenal expansion at the Secondary and higher levels 
reflects government policies designed to meet the need for skilled, 
middle level technicians as well as for qualified graduates in Speci- 
alized fields. Yet at the same time it raises the increasingly evident 
problem of creating a class of educated unemployed. 


Although the education of girls in Asia rose during the sixties, 
it was not on such an impressive scale, from 35% of those at School 


at all levels in 1960, to 38% by 1968. 


8 


a 


Unesco in Latin America 


Educational Planning and overall Developmental Planning 


The integration of educational planning with plans for scientific, 
technological and economic development is a pre-requisite for the 
success of a policy of this scope. And it is the main objective of 
Unesco’s programme in Latin America, This is in no way a new 
departure; but the logical outcome of the collaboration built up over 
the past twenty five years between Unesco and the different nations 
of the continent. In fact, it responds to the problems and proposals 
outlined by specialists and statesmen at regional conferences spon- 
sored by Unesco during 1965 and 1966 in Santiago, Chile, on the 
application of science and technology to development (September 
1965); in San Jose, Costa Rica, on the role of universities in develop- 
ment (March 1966); in Caracas on literacy training .and adult 
education (May June 1966); and lastly in Buenos Aires at the Con- 
ference of Ministers of Education and Ministers responsible for 


Economic Planning in Latin American countries (June 1966). , The 
fi 


rst conference on education and economic and social development 3 


was held in Santiago in March 1962. 


__ These various meetings, organized by Unesco in cooperation 
with the United. Nations Economic Commission for Latin America | 
and the Organization of American States, determined needs for 


scientific and technical personnel and educational development at the 
different levels. 


Judging by past experience, there is every chance that these 
targets will be achieved. 


Between 1957 and 1965, Unesco imple- 

mented a Major Project on the extension and improvement of primary 

~ education in Latin America which has provided the necessary spring- 

board for programmes aimed at developing secondary and university 
education. 


The following: figures 
achieved by this project. 
increased at a rate more th 


give some idea of the degree of success 
Within nine years, school enrolments 
an twice that of population growth even 
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though the latter—at 2°70°%, is the world's highest. In 1966 in Latin 
America, there were 12 million more pupils, 38,0000 more teachers 
and 84,000 more primary schools than in 1957. This result was of 
course due mainly to the efforts of the countries concerned; but 
Unesco has contributed by co-ordinating and directing these efforts, 
organizing over 400 seminars on teacher training and the improve- 
ment of teaching methods and curricula and by making available 
to governments, at their request, the services of experts and advisers. 


The chief problem now, at primary level, is to improve the 
quality of education and prevent school drop-outs—in some cases 
as high as 75% of total enrolment. Unesco will continue to help 
Member States in Latin America to remedy deficiencies in primar: 
education. 


Educational planning services are already functioning in almost 
all countries in this region, most of them created with assistance from 


Unesco, experts 


Latin American Institute of Economic and Social Planning, 
Santiago Chile) 


The Organizaiton is contributing to the operation of the edu- 
cational Planning Section of the Latin American Institute of Econo- 
mic and Social Planning (Santiago, Chile), which organizes regional 
studies and seminars to train specialists in this field. The Section 
receives aid from the Regional Office for Education for Latin America 
and the Caribbean, also established in Santiago with Unesco's assi- 
stance, which holds in-service training courses for teachers and 
carries out studies on the improvement of educational methods and 


curricula. 


Teacher-Training 

In the important field of teacher training, Unesco experts have 
helped to organize training courses for hundreds of educators and 
thousands of teachers and also to establish teacher training colleges- 
the associated normal schools-in Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua which are influencing teacher-training schools and methods 
throughout the continent. 


Fundamental Education Centre for Community Development 
at Patzcuaro in Mexico. 


As long ago as 1951 a Fundamental Education Centre for 
Community Development in Latin America (CREFAL) was set up 
by Unesco at Patzcuaro in Mexico. In the past twenty years, this 
centre has trained many specialists, most of whom are now occupying 
key positions in literacy and adult educatior services in their own 
countries. 3 


Unesco is also giving aid to the Ecuadorean Literacy Centre in 
Quito and the Venezuelan Institute of Adult Education in Caracas 
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Ecuador is one of the first five count 
allocated under the United N: 


national literacy project. Thi 
entrusted to Unesco, forms pa 
plan and affects over 40,000 agr 


ries to benefit from aid 
ations Development Programme for a 
5 project, whose execution has been 
rt of the nation's 10-year development 
icultural workers and craftsmen. 


Two other regional bodies, both located in Mexico, are function- 
ing with assistance from Unesco: the Regional School Building 
Centre for Latin America and the Caribbean, created in 1963; and 
the Latin American Institute of Educational Films, created in 1964. 
Science and Technology 

Unesco gives assistance to Member States for the planning of. 
their science Policies, the organization of Science teaching and re- 
Search, and the application of Science and technology to development. 
The Latin American Science Co-operation Office, set up by Unesco 
in Montevideo in 1949, was the first regional body of its kind. 
Unesco now assists several 
physics in Rio d 


: R de Janeiro, 
in Mexico, biological sciences 


Toject on the teaching of physics 
has been carried out at the Univenity of Sao Paulo ae 1963 with 
the patticipation of Several Latin American countries. Methods and 
d at regional seminars and 
different countries. 


k 


Unesco’s Regional Centres, Offices 
and Institutions 


Asia 


1. Unesco Regional Centre for Reading Materials in Asia, 
Karachi. 


The Reading Materials Centre was established in Karachi in 
1958, two years after the inception of the project to promote the 
production and distribution of reading materials in vernacular langu- 
ages for the growing reading public in four countries 
in South Asia, namely: Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 
The project area has progressively extended and now covers ten 
Asian countries : Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand. 


The centre is a regional organ created by Unesco as part of 
the Secretariat. The Government of Pakistan makes an annual 
contribution for premises and local staff. It has professional staff 
of four, consisting of a director, an expert in book promotion and 
distribution, documentalist and an administrative assistant. 


2. Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion, New Delhi. 


The Educational Planning Institute, established in Delhi in 1963 
is designed to provide training and conduct research in educational 
planning, administration and supervision for all the Asian Member 
States. It is a regional institute established by the Government of 
India with the assistance of Unesco at the request of the participating 
governments in accordance with a decision taken by the General 
Conference at its eleventh session. The Government of India 
provides the premises of the Institute, and covers the cost of fellow- 
ships for Indian participants and travel inside the country of staff 
and participants. The institute receives an annual contribution from 
Unesco. Contributions are also received covering the costs of 
trainees from Unicef and the Asia Foundation. я 
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The Institute has a prefessional staff consisting of a director, 
deputy director and assistant director appointed by the Government 
of India in agreement with the Director-General, two full-time 


an administrative officer, a 


> а statistician, a librarian, а documentalist and two 


interpreter/translators, 
3. Regional Centre for Science and Technology for South 
Asia, New Deihi, 


Science Cooperation Office, established in New 
Delhi in 1948 and since January 1, 1967 re-designated as a Regional 
Centre for Science and Technology for South Asia, organizes training 
Courses, symposia an inars, provides liaison services to facili- 
f scientific information, personnel and materials 
tific research in six Asian countries; Afghanistan, 
i and Pakistan. Itis a regional office 
nesco as an integral party of the Secretariat. 

The Centre has а 
` а programme Specialist. 
The Government 
premises of the Cen 


professional staff consisting of a director and 


t currently operates on a biennial budget. 


of India makes an annual contribution to the 
tre but not to its staff 


fice for Education, established in Bangkok'in 

1962 and merged into a single unit later in that year with the 
Regional Centre for Educational Information and Studies, assists 
5 5 at the regional level, in the implementation 

Ог universal, free and compulsory primary 
Ns аз extended at the Tokyo Conference of Asian Education 
Inisters. It is а Tegional office created by Unesco as an integra 
party of the 


The Government of Thailand provides the premises in which 
the office js 


located and makes a fixed cash contribution СЕЕ 
Cost of local staff. The office currently operates ee Faia 
Unesco budget. Its professional staff consists of a dir > 


eputy Directors and nine other professional posts) as well as an 
Associate expert. 


S; Regional Centre for Science & Technology for South-East 
Asia, Djakarta. 


The South East Asia Science Cooperation Office, ше 
in 195] and located in Djakarta and now redesiznated asa E 
Centre organises training courses, seminars Rp oun EST 
liaison services to facilitate the exchange of scientific in a ia tie 
personnel and materials, and stimulates Ue рын 
following Member States ; Australia, Cambodia, amna, 2 
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Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, New-Zealand, Philippines, Thailand 
and Vietnam. 


The Centre has a professional staff consisting of a director and 
a programme specialist. Jt currently operates on a biennial Unesco 
budget. 


6. Asian Regional Institute for School Building Research, 
Colombo, 


The School Building Research Institute was established in 
Bandung (Indonesia) is 1962. It is now located in Colombo (Ceylon). 
The Institute conducts development research and training on the 
general requirements for school construction in Asia, with emphasis 
on problems of the wet zone of the region. 


The Institute has a Unesco professional staff of four comprising 
of an architect educator, documentalist and an adminitrative officer. 


It receives a biennial Unesco contribution. 


7. Asian Institute for the Training of Teacher Educators, 
Quezon City. 

The Institute for Training Teacher Educators, established in 
Quezon City (Philippines in 1962 is intended to provide training for 
primary teacher educators, and conduct and stimulate research and 
training in this field in all Asian Member States. It is a regional 
institute created by the Government of the Philippines at the request 
of the participating Asian countries, in accordance with the decisions 
of the General Conference and with the assistance of Unesco. 


The Government of the Philippines makes an annual contri- 
bution for the premises occupied by the Institute, the allowances of 
Philippine scholars and an annual fixed cash contribution. The 
Institute has a professional staff consisting of a part-time director, а 
deputy director and executive officer appointed by the Government 
in agreement with the Director-General, two full-time Unesco experts 
and two interpreter/translators for the bilingual courses. 


8. The Unesco project for Chemistry Teaching in Asia 
Bangkok, Thailand, 


The General Conference of Unesco, at its thirteenth session, 
adopted a resolution to organize a Pilot Project for Chemistry Teach- 
ing in Asia for the purpose of initiating a fundamental re-orientation 
in the way of teaching chemistry through the use of modern technical 
devices and methodology. An agreement was signed between the 
Government of Thailand and Unesco in 1965 to locate the project at 
Chulalongkorn University Bangkok. The project started as а regional 
project, but since 1967 has become a national project with а regional 
character. 


The primary aim of the Project is to assist. science educators in 
their task of carrying out reforms in chemistry teaching. The Pro- 
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ject is operating along two major lines which 
nated : (1) Modernization of the chemistry со 
of new teaching materials. 

Service teacher training, imp 
and use of the latest metho 


are distinct but coordi- 
urses and development 
(2) Assistance for in-service and pre- 
rovement of examinations, and textbooks, 
ds of teaching. 

An International Working Group was formed at the Project 
during 1965/66. It consisted of chemi 
Other consultants drawn 
colleges throughout Asia. 
Work into the ac 


from universities 


The Group carried out basic research 
tual chemisty content wi 


hich is found in most school 
801505. The participants also took part in writing programme 
instructio 


nal sequences, developing suit 

student instruction, making 8mm, short 

loping low cost kits for experimenting at secondary school level. 

This work is continuing, and Unesco is drawing to the Project 

at Bangkok recognized leaders of curriculum reform projects from 
ifferent parts of tlie world, in order to share their experiences in а 
tst hand way with the Asian science educators Participating in the 
project, 


able chemical systems for 
film loops and mainly deve- 


Unesco has invited science educat 
Organize a Study G 


‚ Japan, Republic of Korea, Nepal, Malaysia; 
. Republic of China, Singapore and Thailand. 
nesco is 


and other teaching materials : by arranging for representatives пев 
ing curriculum reform projects to visit study groups as co 
in-service course 


S for teachers, or as consultants on 
form and the preparation of teaching materials ; and by 
Owships for members of Nationel Study Groups to E 
for periods of 3-6 months to work with the International Study 

Toup at the Project in Bangkok. (The Project's topics are now 


being extended to include physics and are expected to cover science 
1h general in the coming years). 


ion that many such groups experience. ihe iene. 
à particular country is not a once- Pant e 

ment; it is a continuous process of renewal, drawing p 

fi 


rom research in chemistry teaching which is taking place in many 
parts of the world. 


The Project can supply study groups with ge nne 
and act as a clearing house for information EET аы 
these groups. In order to disseminate this inform > 
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Newsletter is published at the Project in Bangkok апа distributed in 
about 500 copies. In return, study groups are asked to send to the 
Project their comments on the resource materials supplied to them, and 
accounts of experiments which make use of these and other chemistry 
teaching materials ; they are also asked to keep the Project informed 
of their activities. 


9. The Seamec Regional Centre for Education in Science 
and Mathematics, Penang, Malaysia 


The South-East Asian Ministers of Education Council (Seamec) 
approved in principal a regional project for Education in Science 
and Mathematics, to be established in Penang, Malaysia, at its 
second conference held in Manila in November 1966. Following 
upon this, a Steering Committees, composed of two delegates from 
the six participating countries, namely, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Republic of Vietnam was 
formed and held its first meeting in 1967. 


With the assistance of Task Force, made up of top level educa- 
tors from the region, the Steering Committee tabled a Draft Deve- 
lopment Plan, atthe third conference of Seamec held in Singapore 
in February 1968. The Draft Development Plan was reviewed and 
revised in April 1968 and at its third meeting held in Manila in May 
1968, the Steering Committee approved the Revised Development 
Plan for submission to Seamec and to the Government of Malaysia 


acting as the host country. 
Objective and functions of the regional centre : 


The objective of the Regional Centre is “to help the participat- 
ing countries in improving the teaching of Science and Mathematics 
in the region in order to lay the foundations for meeting the techni- 
cally and scientifically trained manpower requirements of the region. 
It is proposed to start initially at the elementary and secondary 
levels and to involve teacher training institutions and Colleges of 
Education, Faculties of Universities as may be necessary in imple- 


menting the programme". 


The Regional Centre is to act as a catalyst in stimulating action 
and in disseminating the latest developments in respect of science and 
mathematics education in the region, Where a member country has 
taken the initiative in developing new programmes, the Regional 
Centre will plan to extend the benefits of such programmes to iSo 
member countries. In other words the role and responsibilities of 
member countries are planned on a two-way-traffic basis and the Eos 
responsibility of the Regional Centre is to mobilize the best talents 
both within as well as outside the region for the furtherance and 
improvement of science and mathematics education in the Tegion 
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Arab States 


1. Regional Centre for Ed 


"cational Planning and Adminis- 
tration in the Arab States (Ascatep) 


(Beirut) 
Establishment of the Centre 


igned between the Govor 
CO regarding the establishment o 

entre and the respective re. ibiliti 
agreement, which 


March 1969, is valid until 31 D 
direct assistance of Unesco will 


cease, 
Status апа functions 


UR inistered 
The Centre is a Tegional autonomous institution. adm 
by a Governing Board headed by the Lebanese КИШЕН eren 
cation and composed of representatives of the Ministries eus eral of 
of the Arab States and the representative of the Director-Ge: 
Unesco, 


: ermanent 
The Governing Board delegates its powers to ар 


: ative of the 
Commirtee compo'ed of the chairman and a representat 
Overing Board, tl 


й nesco 
16 representative of the Director-General of U 
and the Director of the Centre. 


Under the present 


i ntre 
agreement, the main functions of the Ce 
are as follows : 


: in educational 
Training of personnel to hold responsible PRO. Eun suid:Tevel 
planning and administration : updatmg of hig 


te 2 in the Arab 
educational Planning and administration officers in 
States ; 


i i lanning and 
Promotion of studies and research in educational p 
administration. p 


lating to 
Organization of regional seminars on problems аыр 
educational planning and шры AE 
providing assistance to those Arab d m d БЕНЕН 
Co-operation of teaching staff of the Cen E 

of courses on educational planning and a 
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In this respect, the Centre has so far organized : 


Seven long-term courses (originally of 7 months, later 9 months) 
for a total of 310 participants : е 


One seminar for the study of the needs of Arab countries for 
educational planners and principles of their training, Beirut, 
11-24 September 1967, which was attended by 19 participants. 


Countries served 


The Centre is open to all Arab Member States and Associate 
Members of Unesco, and to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). 


2. Regional Rural Functional Literacy Centre for the Arab 
States (Asfec) (Sirs-el-Layyan, United Arab Republic) 


Establishment of the Centre 


Until 1951 Unesco had established only one fundamental 
education centre (CREFAL), at Patzcuaro (Mexico). By a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Conference at its sixth session, in 1951, 
the Director-General of Unesco was authorized to establish а second 
fundamental education centre, in agreement with a host country. 
Оп 25 April 1952 ап agreement was signed between the Director- 
General and the Government. of the United Arab Republic (then 
Egypt), regarding the creation of a fundamental education centre for 
the Arab States, to be located at Sirs-el-Layyan, (province of 
Menufia) in the Delta. 


Objectives of the Centre 


In accordance with resolution апа the agreement signed with 
the host country, the functions ofthe Centre were to train staff, to 
prepare fundamental education material, and to carry out such 
technical research as is essential to the promotion of fundamental 
education in the Arab States. 


In 1960, a change took place in the purpose of ASFEC. It was 
converted into a community development training centre and was 
given the official title of “Arab States Training Centre for Education 
for Community Development.” According to resolution 1.2712 adop- 
ted by the General Conference at its eleventh session, ASFEC?s 
primary function-was to train professionals for further work in 
cummunity development. Its tasks were to organize a regular course 
and short specialized training courses ; undertake studies : provide 
documentation services ; produce a limited amount of protot С 
training materials and educational aids ; issue information bulletins « 

H 
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quest to Member States. Subsequently, as 
eral Conference at its fifteenth session in 1968, 


distribution of prototype materials ; s 

(iii) Research and studies Carried out as an inseparable part d 
15 training activities and оп specific topics connecte 
With problems of functional literacy in the region ; 


(iv) Provision of advisory services on request to participating 
ember States, 


Status, administrative Structure 
The Centre is an autonomous service of Unesco, having ad- 


ministrative and financial independence. It is administered by a Direc- 
tor assisted bya Deputy Director and b 


professionals, international and local 
Specialists appointed by some 
United Nations, ILO, FAO and WHO). 


As regards its training and re 
the Centre is handled b 


» advisory organs 


ning, social sciences and documents 
n administrative unit attached to the Directo 
nnel, finance and general service matters. 
Besides the Director and the Deputy Director, the per onne 
comprises eight international programme specialists and 24 Od 
Programme Specialists, technical Staff, administrative, financial a 


and publications. А 
ate handles all perso 


Activities 


ASFEC organizes regular courses of six months’ duration (nine 
Months’ duration in the past), 


The courses in functional literacy (the first of which started in 
April 1969) comprise two major parts : 
(i). Common studies for all trainees ; 
basic concepts and problems of development ; 
aspects of functional literacy ; 
technical services and functional literacy programmes. 
(ii) Special programmes of study : 


planning, organization and administration of literacy 
programmes ; 


ials i ional 
curricula, educational methods and materials in functional 
literacy programmes : 


ioni i i mmes. 
research and evaluation in functional literacy program 
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‘Trainees 
Trainees are recruited from among the following categories of 
personnel : E 


(i) administrators and supervisers of projects at the national 
or local level. e.g. directors of community development 
projects ; 

(ii) specialists engaged in community development projects ; 

(iii) educators at the national level who are responsible for the 
training of workers at the local level. 


The average yearly intake for ASFEC is 75 trainees, most of 
whom are nationals of the host country. The total number of 
trainees who attended the regular and the short courses during the 
period 1960 to the end of 1968 was 983. 


Countries served 


The Centre is open to all Arab Member States and Associate 
Members of Unesco. The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) can also select 
trainees for the various courses and seminars organized by the Centre. 


In addition, trainees from Member States outside the region 
and from countries of the Gulf region have been exceptionally 
admitted to the Centre (Somalia and Dubai). 


Unesco’s financial contribution 


Since the inception of ASFEC to the end of 1968, Unesco’s 
financial contribution amounted to $4,557,943 ($3,175,273 under the 
Regular programme and $1,382,670 under the Technical Assistance 
component of UNDP). 


For the biennium 1967-1968 alone, Unesco's contribution 
amounted to $677,000 ($482,000 under the Regular programme and 
$195,000 under UNDP/TA). 


For 1969-1970, Unesco's contribution is expected to be 
$640,595 ($462,195 under the Regular programme and $178,400 
under UNDP/TA). 


3. Field Science Office For The Arab States (Cairo) 


Establishment and functions 


The Office was established in Cairo in 1947 as the Middle East 
Science Co-operation Office (MESCO), following a decision of the 
General Conference at its first Session in 1946. The functions 
assigned to the Science Co-operation Offices by the General Confer- 
ence at its first session were the following : 


To provide personal contact with and aid to the Scientists and 
technologists of the region and maintain liaison between the 
region and the main centres of science and technology, 
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То supply Suggestions and existin 
on problems arising in the region. 


To assist in the exchange of Scientific Correspondence, manus- 
cripts, articles aad reviews, and arrange for their publication. $ 
To facilitate the supply of scientific literature and essential 
equipment and material to the region. 


To assist in problems of translations, abstracts, microfilms, 
reprints, fellowships etc. 


£ scientific information bearing 


To facilitate the distribution of. Scientific information from the 
region. 


To provide advisory functions in the region, if requested. 


verted into Regional Centres 


General Conference at its fourteenth session. 


: r 
In its role as Regional Centre for Science and Technology fo 
the Arab States, the Cairo O 


ffice was Tesponsible for the тое 
Planning, execution and supervision of Unesco's regional Pers 
Tamme in science апа technology, regardless of the source o 150 
funds from Which that Programme was financed. The Centre ADS 
assisted the governments of the region, on occasion, in the plan of 
ional projects in matters coming within its spher 
competence, 


;. With effect from a January 1, 1969, the Regional Centres for 
Science and Technology 


i i i Thus, 
officially became Field Science Offices. Т 
from that date the title of the Office in Cairo has been “Field Science 
Office for the Arab St 


> Le. 137 ils” of the 

In his “Decisions on the Programme Activity Detai ds 
Science Sector for 1969 the Director-General redefined "the respon 

ilities of the field Science offices as follows : 


] i inter-regional projects 
1) to plan and execute regional and inter-regiona 
S) Ted by the budget and by D RADEON. 
including the preparation, organization nd о ta D 
Tegional conferences at the ministerial level an g 
expert meetings; 


(її) to prepare and execute the national projects in the country 
in which the office is situated ; and 


Uii) to plan and execute certain selected a кеу 

ignated by the Assistant Director- { : 

pue NR this task, the Headquarters staff may be 
out-posted to field offices. 
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Official Status 


The Cairo Office is an integral part of the Secretariat of Unesco 
and, as such, its administrative and staff structure, programme and 
budget are the responsibility of Unesco. Consequently, the Office 
has no advisory organs, and the government of the host country has 
no material or financial obligation in regard to its operation. It is 
under the direct authority of the Assistant Director-General for 
"Science. 


Country Served 
The following countries are served by the Office : 


Member States 


Algeria, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, United: Arab 
Republic, Yemen Arab Republic, People's Republic of Southern 


Yemen. 
Associate Members : Bahrain, Qutar 


Budget 


The budget (staff costs and operational costs) for the Office for 
1969-1970 amounted to $167,337, of which $41,684 were for opera- 
tional costs and $125,653 were for the cost of international and local 
staff. In addition, a contribution of $2,000 is foreseen for operational 
costs involved in the Chief of Mission.functions carried out by the 
Director. 


Staff Structure 


The international staff consists of a Director who also acts as 
Chief of Unesco Mission in the United Arab Republic, and a pro- 
gramme specialist who assists him in both capacities. The local staff 
is composed of eight persons: опе administrative assistant, one 
senior secretary, three clerk-stenographers, two messengers and one 
driver. 


30. 


Unesco and International and 


egional Conferences Related to 
ducation 


A. Regional Conferences and Meetings Relating to 
ducational Planning in Asia 


Meeting of Representatives of Asian 
Primary and Compulsory ducato 
, 28 December, 1959—9 January, 1960, ‘Report of the 
i Paris, Unesco, 1960. 


Pulsory primary education. A 
orking Plan for the regi 


i i ional Plann- 

&ional Symposium 9n Overall Educationa E i 

ing in Asia, New Delhi 29th January-23 February, 1962. ‘Educa: 
tional Planning in Asia’. Paris, Unesco, 1962 


he symposium attended by 16 Member States had as its 
Objectives : to identify 


Пу educational problems that аге ap es 
acute in Asia and deserve Special attention in planning ; to study t 
planning Services itself j 


; Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, 1962. 


А meeting which reviewed progress made and problems encoun- 
tered ini 


implementing the Karachi Plan formulated by the Asian 
130 
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countries in 1960 for the establishment of universal, free and com- 
pulsory education of at least seven years' duration for all children of 
Asia by 1980. The Karachi Plan was examined in relation to each 
country’s overall educational and national development plans. 
Sources for external aid including Unesco’s contribution were 
explored for further implementation of the Karachi Plan. A pro- 
gramme for extension and completion of the Karachi Plan by the 18 
participating Asian countries was also set forth. 


1963 


4. Meeting of Experts on Research for Educational 
Planning in Asia, Tokyo, 3—10 October, 1963. ‘Report of Meet- 
ing. Tokyo, Ministry of Education/Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco, 1963. 

The meeting convened by the, Ministry of Education (Japan) 
and the Japanese National Commission for Unesco, was attended by 
18 experts from 14 Member States in Asia. Research needs necessary 
to “Overall educational planning” were examined in general and with 
respect to individual country’s situation. Reports on the state of 
educational planning in the Asian countries were presented by the 


respective delegates. 
1965 


5, Far East Manpower Assessment and Educational 
Planning Seminar, Manila, 12-17 February 1965. Proceedings 
of the Seminar, sponsored by National Economic Council, Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, and U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Manila, U.S. Operations Mission to the Philippines, 
1965. 

Recognizing that sound educational and training programmes 
depend on manpower assessments and careful educational planning 
for direction in meeting labour market and social requirements this 
seminar Was organized to stimulate serious thinking relative to 
human resources assessment and development. The seminar attended 
фу people in education, labour economics, and policy makers from 
Assian countries and international organizations, discussed problems 
and realistic steps of action to take in manpower assessment and 


educational planning. 


6. World Conference of Ministers of Education on the 
Eradication of Illiteracy, Teheran 8—19 September 1965. Final 
report of the Conference. 


Convinced that the attainment of literacy by a isti 

millions of adult  illiterates is necessary A Mn oed 
participation and contribution to economic and Social 
development, 87 countries met under the sponsorship of Unesc ial 
Teheran in 1965 at the invitation of His Imperial Majesty an 
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Shahanshah of lran. The problem of mass illiteracy and 
Plans for eradication of mass illiteracy were examined and 
Tecommendations were made for the improvement of various 
aspects of literacy work on national and international levels. It was 


also at" this Congress that the concept of functional literacy was 
accepted. 


7: Conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers 
Responsible for Economic Planning of Member States in 
Sta, Bangkok, 22—29 November, 1965. Final Report (of the Con- 


ference) convened by Unesco with the Co-operation of ECAFE. 
aris, Unesco, 1966. . 


ional Planning апа Deve- 
> > and, 8—15 March, 1966: Report 

ie? Conference. Jointly sponsored by UNICEF, the Asian Institute 
E 1 nning in Co-operation with U. N. 
epartment of Economic and Social ffairs, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
WHo D United Nations Children's Fund, 


Considered in national development planning, Research priorities 
end training needs to enable planners to set up appropriate policies 
for long term human resource development were set forth, 


Meeting attended by 21 participants to study the training and 
research needs of administrators and planners. Syllabi for training, 
Courses, orientation Seminars for Specialists, information programmes: 
and research Tequirements for educational planners were reviewed for 


10. Seminar on Planning Adult Literacy in Asia, Simla, 

India, 6-25 June, 1966. Final Report of the seminar convened by 

Desco under the auspices of the Asian Institute of Education and 
dministration; Bangkok, Unesco 1966. 


_ жы, 
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A seminar convened for specialists in aduit educati i 
Asian region as part of the World Literacy Programme ntis s 
United Nations Resolution in 1961 and as follow-up of the World 
Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of Illiterac 
held in Teheran in September, 1965. Discussions were centred od 
implications of “functional literacy? and practical and possible 
ways oflinking this new technique with overall plans of economic 
and social development. 

1967 

11. Southeast Asian Regional Seminar on M: 
Development and Educational Planning, OT ET ADR 
September, 1967. Final Report of the Seminar convened by the 
Government of Thailand with the co-operation of SEAMES 
Bangkok, SEAMS 1968. d 

А follow-up seminar of the Far East Manpower Assessment 
and Educational Planning Seminar held in Manila in 1965 which 
reviewed progress made in educational planning by Asian countries 
in the context of rural development. Specific problems in the imple- 
mentation of educational planning were identified and discussed 
Recommendations were made for promoting regional co-operation 
in human resource development. 

12. Asian Seminar on Implications of planning Educ- 
ation, New Delhi, December 11-16. 1967. Final Report (of the 
seminar organized by the Asian Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration, New Delhi, under the auspices of Unesco) 
New Delhi, Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion, 1968. 

A seminar which brought together senior officials of ministries 
of education and other ministries to discuss topics of common concern 
which call for understanding and operation among government 
authorities in the planning and administration of programmes for the 
development of human resources. 

13. Asian Seminar on Research in Educational Plann- 
ing, New Delhi, December 18-22, 1967. Final Report. New Delhi 
Asian Institute for Educational Planning and Administration, 

» 


1968. 

The seminar convened by the Asian Institute o i 
Planning and Administration with the co-operation M Ud 
attended by participants selected from Asian countries. To exper- 
ience ways and means of carrying on meaningful and co-ordinated 
research, the seminar analysed the following two problems for thei 
implications for research, and preparation of appropriate research 
designs : (1) Raising productivity and reducing costs in established 
educational systems in Asia, and (2) adjusting popular demand f 
education to practical needs for national development. a 

(Bulletin of the UNESCO Regional Office for i 4 
Asia, Volume III, Number I, Span 
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B. Conferences and Meetings Relating to Curriculum 
Development 


1956 


Regional Seminars on Primary School Curricula 14 
urope, Latin America and South Asia (Geneva, 3-1 
April ; Lima, 9-22 May ; Karachi, 14-29 May 1956). Paris, 

Unesco, 1957. 36 D. (Unesco Ed[150) 


In accordance with resolution 1.214 adopted by the General 


three regional SE 
age and assist Member States to examin 


international understandin 


2. RegionalSeminar on the Primary School Curriculum 
in South Asia, Karachi, 14-29 May 1956. Report an 


Recommendations. Karachi, The Ministry of Education, 
1956. 24 p. 


3. “Summary of the Report” in Regional Seminars OE 
Primary School Curriculum in Europe, Latin America, 
£D/150), 


Unesco, 1957. p. 19-29. (Unesco 


Participating Countries reviewed their primary school curricula 
and then examined Subject matter and present methods of teaching. 
IInciples and methods of 


curriculum revision are identified in the 
eport. 


1956 


4. Unesco, International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum, Improvement of School Curriculum, 
Report of the First Session..., Paris, 17-29 September, 1956. 
Paris, 1957, 21, р. (Unesco/ Ed] 151). 


, 
Tn its first session, the Committee explored and defined Unesco i 
TOle with Tespect to curriculum improvement through internationa 
action. It studied the main problems of curriculum GUAE 
Countries of the world. Short and long-term programmes which 


might be followed by the Secretariat of Unesco and the Committee 
Were drawn up. 


1957 


ti 1 Advisory Committee: on The 
> Бе en с eiua Ad of the Second Session, Paris 
14-26 October, 1957. Paris. 1958. 18 p. (Unesco/Ed/157). 


The second meeting of the Committee o e p ХАБ 
abstracting and bibliographical service on curriculum and ma ing 
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Unesco a “curriculum clearing house" for Member States. At this 
meeting the Committee concluded the development of a study on 
curriculum revision initiated at its first meeting. Deliberations were 
devoted mainly to the primary school curriculum. 


1958 
6. Unesco. International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum. Report of the Third Session, Paris, 
29 September - 11 October 1958. Paris, 1959. 27 p. (Unesco 
Ed] 165). 


The Committee reviewed projects and documents initiated in the 
second session. Discussions and recommendations were focussed on 
the following : Foreign language teaching, training of teachers for 
curriculum development, Unesco's project on international under- 
standing and the school curriculum, and curriculum problems. 


1959 
7. Unesco. International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum. Report of the Fourth Session, Unesco 
House, 31 August-11 September 1959. Paris, 1960. 16 p. 
(Unesco]Ed/171). 


The Committee concentrated on curriculum problems at the first 
stage of the second level (ages 11 to 14), since many countries of the 
world now include, or are working towards including, that level in 
their programme of compulsory education. 


1960 


8. International Conference on Public Education, 
XXIrd. Preparation and Issuing of General Secondary 
School Curricula, Geneva 1960. 151 p.(Publication No, 


218). 

Following presentation and discussion of country reports on 
secondary education programmes, participating governments drew 
main lines and recommendations to guide Ministries of Education in 
their preparation of general secondary school curricula. 


1960 


9, Unesco. International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum. Report of the Fifth Session, Unesco 
House, 26 September - 7 October 1960. Paris, 1961. 13 p. 
(Unesco] Ed] 171). 


To continue and conclude its discussions on curriculum ros 
blems at the secondary school level, the Committee at its fifth and 
final session reviewed problems of curriculum planning for 
secondary students in the 14to 18 аре range. General Bon 
tions were made to Unesco for research co-ordination, organization 
of meetings based on research and surveys, and preparation of РЧЫ 
cations to encourage and assist Member States to feexamine dad 
improve their curricula. 
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1962 


Meeting of Experts on the Adaptation of the General 
Second ry School Curriculum in Africa, Tananarive 
2 to 13 July, 1962. "ina! Report. Paris, Unesco, 1962. 51 p. 
(Unesco/ Fd] 196), 


1e meeting, represented by 29 countries, outlined procedures 
for curriculum reform taking into Consideration all related activitie 


10, 


Public Schools. 
the disciplines seminar, 
tion Association, 1962. 


Washington, D.C., National Educa- 
63 p. 


Specialists of academic disciplines set forth their views on how 
their fields should be reformed and included in the pre-collegiate 
curriculum, 


1964 


13, Elam, Stanley, ed, Education and the Structure of Кошеде, 

Fifth annual Phi Delta Kappa symposium on educationa 
research. Chicago, Rand McNally and Со,, 1964, 277 р. 
Following the presentation oft 


cipants dealt with problems and issu 
rm. 


he structure of knowledge, parti- 
reform 


es of curriculum construction and 


14. Patel, A S. and Lulla, B.P. ed. Curriculum Improvement in 
Secondary Education, report of the seminar held from 8th to 
12th December 1964. Baroda (India), Centre for Advanced 
Study in Education, University of Baroda, 1965. 125 p. 


(Centre for Advanced Study in Education: Curriculum 
monographs, C-3), 


: i development were 
Modern trends in the field of curriculum deve : 
Presented by leading educationists. Problems entailed in the organiz- 


ation of diversified curricula in secondary schools were also included 
1n the deliberations, 
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1965 


15. Seminar on Current Developments and New Em- 
phases in school curricula, January 4th—7th, 1965. Pro- 
ceedings of the seminar sponsored by the National Union of 
Heads of Schools and conducted by the Faculty of Education, 
University of Malaya. Kula Lumpur Faculty of Education, 
University of Malaya, 1965. 130 p. (Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Malaya, Vol. 1, No. 1). 


Recent trends and current problems in curriculum development 
were discussed. Eight papers dealt with the improvement of syllabi 
for specific classroom subjects. 

16. A Working Group on Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching, Evaluation and Textbooks in Primary 
Schools in Asia, Bangkok, 11-23 April, 1965. Report. 
Bangkok. Unesco, 1965. 162 p. 


At the invitation of Unesco Regional Office for Education in 
Asia, participants from five Asian countries met to discuss curriculum 
of the primary level ofeducation. Important problems were identi- 
fied **with due regard to realistic priorities in terms of immediate and 
future needs". Possible ways of handling the problems were delibera- 
ted upon. 

1966 
17. College Entrance Examination Board. The challenge 
of curricular change. New York, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1966. 151 p. 


uium co-sponsored by the CEEB and the National 
eurn Secondary School Principals examined changes taking 
place in high school curriculum and their implications for colleges. 
Fifteen major speakers presented papers. 
1967 


ional Research Workshop on Problems Relat- 
EROR Curriculum in Asia, Tokyo, 23 October 18 
November 1967. Curriculum research in Asian countries, 
workshop report. Tokyo, National Institute for Educational 
Research, 1968, 129 p. (Unesco Regional Programme for 
Promoting Educational Research in Asia). 


Organized by the National Institute for Educational Research 
of Japan, with assistance from Unesco and in close co-operation with 
the Japanese National Commission for Unesco, the Workshop exami- 
ned the principles of curriculum construction, and of evaluation of 
elementary education, and considered problems related to specific 
curriculum areas. It also reviewed current research projects in the 
Asian region, with a view to preparing a design for a joint research 
project to be implemented in the region. 


18. 


ON 
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19. Japanese National Com: 


d Е methods.” Since the course took 
Place in Japan, the Participants 


ation 9n educational deve] 
Social and €conomic deve] 


20. Meeting of Experts on Curriculum of General кашг 
cation, Moscow, USSR,/16—23 anuary 1968. Final Report. 
Paris, Unesco, 1968. 19, 7 p. (Unesco) Ed| CS] 4] 11). 


and requirements of general 
international and nationa 


21. Regiona] Workshop on Re 


A Ҹ tember 
valuation, Assisted by Unesco, Bangkok 9-16 Sepi 
1968. Final Report, Bangkok Institute for Child Study, 
1968. 186 p. 


i igni i- 
The aims of the Workshop included : the Du Hd end 
culum valuation surveys With special Teference to the lang : 
Of the Curriculum : 


> the examination of some D e REOR 
Ш the region, Particularly those conducted at the Bang 
for Child Study, 


in Science Education in Asia, ne ee 
ovember, | 968. Planning for Science Teaching Imp. 
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in Asian Schools ; Final Report. Bangkok, Unesco Regional 
Office for Education in Asia, 1961. 34, xxv p. 


The deliberations centred on the need for a reform in science 
teaching in schools, proceeding from an analysis of the existing pro- 
grammes. Certain principles relevant to the conditions in the Asian 
region were identified, and recommendations were made relating to 
the existing projects. Two chapters deal with the preparation of new 
project designs and procurement and maintenance of equipment. 


(Source : Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education 
in Asia, Volum Ш. Number 2. March 1969). 


C. International and Regional Conferences and Meetings 
Relating to Science Education 


1960 


Meeting of Experts on the Teaching of Science in 
Tropical Africa, Abidjan (Ivory Coast), December, 1960. 
Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools in Tropical 
Africa (A_ Report of the Meeting) by J. Cessac, Paris, 
Unesco, 1963. 79 p. 


tates and Territories of Tropical Africa to man 
their economic, social and political development programmes neces- 
sitated by the achievement of independence and the demands for 
economic development, Unesco organized this meeting to study the 
science education needs particularly for the second level of education, 
a source of manpower for the multitude of posts. The experts analy- 
sed teaching materials and facilities, time-tables, supply of teachers, 
and the popularization of science. Although the suggestions and 
conclusions were considered in terms of Africa’s needs, it was point- 
ed out that they are applicable to other parts of the world. 


2. The OEEC Seminar on the Status and Development 
of the Teaching of School Chemistry, Greystones 
(Ireland), 29th February to 10th March, 1960. New Think- 
ing in School Chemistry, Report on the OEEC Seminar, 
paris, OECD, 1961. 251-P. 


The primary aim ofthe Seminar was to come to conclusions 
concerning the specific steps required to provide the basisfor a cur- 
riculum better fitted, intellectually and practically, to the needs of 


modern chemistry. 


To enable the 5 


1961 


a Organization for Economic Cooperation and Deve- 
lopment, Paris. Policy for School Science ; Countries wil 
Special Problems of Basic Educational Development, Report of 
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the Seminar, Istanbul, 14.53 September, 1961. Paris, 1962 
93. p. cience and Education Jor the Future). 


Taking as a basis of discussion the 
by the Previous OECD Conference (Brussels, 196 


isolation from the other sub- 
Jects, ang at permanent bureaus of Planning and Statistics, and 
e Coordination and advice, Бе created within the ministries of educa- 
lor 


1962 


4 OECD Seminar on the Reform of Biology Teaching, 
La Tour de Peilz (near Vevey. Switzerland) 4-]4 September, 
- New Thinking in School Biology, Report on the OECD 

3 


eminar. Paris, OECD, 1963. 28 P. (New Thinking in 
School Science). 


A seminar of Participants representing 20 countries wherein 
Problems of schoo] biology education were discussed. The discus- 
Sion centered on the following topics : the case for reform of biology 
€achin 


eW approaches to Curricula, schoo] biology in O.E.C.D. 
$ problems of implementation, 


Universities, Rabat, 13-22 December, 1962. (The Teach. 
ing of Sciences in’ 4 {rican Universities, Report of the 
Seminar, Paris, Unesco, 1964. 112 p. 1 
.A Unesco meeting was held for participants from nineteen 
English, French and Tabic speaking countries of Africa who were 
actively engaged in the teaching of basic sciences in African universi- 
tes, "The Purpose of the Seminar was to examine problems related to 
ing of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and geology 
at the University level, with Special emphasis on African needs, 


6. A Study Seminar held at the Unesco Youth Institute, 
May lith to 16th, 1962, “The Physical and Natural Scien- 
ces’, Gauting, Youth Institute, 1963. 33P. mimeo. 


This is fourth in a series of seminars on “How to Rs 
better acquainted with the modern world", Discussions T ла 
On "ways of awakening in young people an interest tigation”. 

physical Sciences and in methods of scientific Investig 
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7. Expert Conference held at the University of Ceylon, 
Peradeniya, December, 1963. School Science Teaching. 
Report of the Conference London, Her Majesty's "Stationary 
Office, 1964. 140 P. 


Recognizing that ‘‘a rapid improvement of Science education 
is essential for accelerating econcmic development and for 
enabling the individual citizen to understand scmething of the com- 
plexities of an increasingly technological age,” this Conference took 
stock of the present state of school science teaching in the Common- 
wealth countries and examined resources for expanding and improy- 
ing school science teaching. 


8. O.E.C.D. Working Session on the Teaching of School 
Chemistry, London, July 1963. “School Chemistr y, Trends 
in Reform, Selected Topics, Report of the Session — Paris, 
OECD, 1963. 94 P. (New thinking in school Science), б 


While taking stock of developments in school chemistry through 
country reports presented by 15 countries this London Session aimed 
also at providing stimulus to national efforts through Sharing of 
information on new developments in teaching methods and materials. 


1964 


9. Meeting of Science aud Mathematics Teachers of 
Special Fund Colleges, Abidjan, 2-11 July, 1964. The 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics? Accra, Unesco 
Regional Centre for Educational Information and Research 
in Africa. (Occasional paper no. 3), 


Collection of papers persented at the Meeting, gathered by the 
Accra centre for distribution restricted to the Special Fund colleges, 


1965 


10. OECD Working Session on the Teaching of School 
Biology! Helleback (Denmark) 22nd-27th June 1964. 
*Biology Today, its Role in Education? Report of the OECD 
Session prepared by Paul Dabigneaud, English version ed. by 
M.L.C. Comber. Paris, OECD, 1966. 


A follow-up of the OECD seminar held in. Switzerland in 1962 
to underline the function of biology as an important element of 
contemporary culture, and consequently the place of biology teaching 
in a school curriculum based upon а contemporary Scientific huma- 
nism. The Session concentated on three aspects of. modern biologi- 
cal thought; the ecological, the genetical and the physiological. 
Guidelines were formulated for writers of school biology manuals 
for the training and retraining of teachers, and for equiping field 
Studies and laboratory work. і 
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1966 


1l. First Asian Regional Conference on School 1101625, 
‚ December 1966, Manila, Philippines. “Proceedings of the 


biology teaching : relation of school biology to post-school biolog 
and everyday life ; the role of the universities and other agencies 1 
nd Country reports on school biology. 


1967 


12. International Conference on High School Chemical 
Education, August 28 to September, 2, 1967, Wyashinsior 
D.C. ‘International Chemical Education ; the High Боде 

ears. Proceedings of the Conference Sponsored by the 


American Chemical Society? Washington, D.C, 1968. 135 
р. illus, 


13. Meeting of Officers of the Teaching Commissions of 
the International Scientific Unions in the Basic 
Sciences to Advise on Unesco’s eases н 
Science Teaching. Paris, 8-10 March, 1967. Fina 


Report? Paris! 1967! Py. (vations paging) (SC/CS/25/1) 
Distribution limited. 


ext few biennia, 


the role of research and science education, stimulation of public 
interest and understanding science, 


14. Science Teaching in a World Perspective, Theme of 


ed by the 
A conference of Commonwealth Bursars sponsor b 
Federal Education and Research Trust and the World Association of 
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World Federalists. A paper on, “The Role of the Science Teachers 
in Developing Countries" was presented by the Science Education 
Office, London. 


1968 . 


15. Congress on the Integration of Science Teaching 
Droujba (Bulgaria) 11-19 September, 1968. Paris, СІЕЅ] 
1968/74 р. 

Initiated by the International Council of Scientific Unions with 
the support of Unesco, the Ford Fundation and other national 
agencies, the Congress studied the possible development of courses in 
integrated science and discussed ways of organizing the teaching of 
the subject as a coherent whole, particularly at the secondary level. 
The theme being large integration of science with social Science, 
psychology, and economics had to be omitted. As a basis for the 
discussion, the terms integration and coordination were defined ; and 
issues concerning the teaching of Sciences, activities of the pupils, 
content of an integrated course, and teaching methods were consider- 
ed to justify the attempt to introduce integrated science courses. 


16. Intergovernmental Conference of Experts on the 
Scientific basis for Rational Use and Conservation 
of the Resources of the Biosphere, Unesco House, 
Paris, 4-13 September, 1968. ‘Final Report. Paris, 
Unesco, 1969. 19 p (SC/MD/9). 


Considering the accelereted deterioration which is taking place 
in man's present environment, Unesco organized and convened a 
conference with the assistance of appropriate organizations of the 
UN family and other interested international bodies. Experts from 
thirty Unesco Member States participated and formulated recommen- 
dations dealing with the use and conservation of the resources of the 
biosphere, Recommendations 8-12 and 16 advocate science prog- 
rammes and activities which should be urgently carried on by -edu- 
cational and research institutions. 


17. International Coordinating Committee for the 
Presentation of Science and the Development of Out 
of-School Scientific Activities. Report of the meetings 
and resolutions of the World General Assembly, Brussels, 
8 to 11 October, 1968. Brussels, 1968. 1 v. (various paging). 

The meeting considered administrative matters for maintaining 

its programmes and debated on special themes, including “problems 
set by the creation and development of out-of-school science acti- 
vities in the developing countries.” 


18: International Workshop on Evaluation of Chemistry 
Courses at School Level. Paradeniya University of 
Ceylon, 13-18 August, 1968. 


Organized by the IUPAC Committee on the Teaching of 
Chemistry and sponsored by the Ministry of Education, Ceylon and 


х! 
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Unesco ; and attended by eleven cou 
up the IUPAC Ieport on “The Effec 
Chemistry Curricula,” Deliberatio. 
Structing and administration of ch 


desired effects on the teaching of 
System, 


Intries, the Workshop followed- 
t or Examinations in Determining 
NS were centred also on the OUR 
emistry examination to produce 
chemistry within an education 


19. Leverhulme Conference on Science Education in 


Africa, Chancellor College, University of Malawi, 25th- 
30th March, 1968 Report. 


The sixth of a series of inter-university conferences on АСЕ 
education Sponsored by the Leverhulme Trust The papers an logs 
iscussions dealt with five main topics ; Psychological and Soe 
Cal factors in science education ; factors involved in the or m 
Of science Concepts in Africa: objectives and methods of ae 
teaching in emergent societies ; illustrative approaches to the teac 
Of science in Africa ; problems of evaluation of science courses. 


p. 
Vienna, International Atomic Energy Agency. 1968, 21 p 
(Technical reports ser. no. 94). 


The Panel Tepresenting 14 countries discussed country prog- 


i i i i iclear 
Tammes and adopted various recommendations for improving nu 
Science teaching. 


21. Second Asian Regional Conference on School Bio- 


logy Education, August 11-17, 1968, Mitake, Tokyo, 
Japan, Report. 


n ; un- 
Attended by 40 foreign delegates representing 13 OUR 
tries, the Conference assessed the extent to which o hem 
made in previous conferences had been implements ine ВАСЕ 
Problems in implementing recommendations, ЕАР enl 
of applied biology of significance to secondary sc 


; і i teaching 
acquainted participants with mass media techniques in the 
of biology. 


1969 


i nd 
22. Conference on the Application усешен Delhi 
Technology to the Development of Cun eR 
9-20 August, 1968. ‘Final report. ДЕ % p. (SCIMD|PC 
Recommendations. Paris, Unesco, 1 . 
Part I). 


T ountries was held 

A conference attended by participants о of science and 

to "consider action required to further the Chapter ILI of Part I deals 

technology to the development of. Asia." the countries of Asia. ) 
with "Improvement of Science education in 
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23. Regional Workshop on Unesco/UNICEF-Assisted’ 
Projects in Science Education in Asia, Bangkok, 4-18: 
November, 1968. Planning for science teaching improve- 
ment in Asian schools; final report. Bangkok, Unesco: 
Regional Office for Education in Asia, 1969. 34 p, D 


24. Planning Meeting for Unesco's Programme in In-. 
tegrated Science Teaching. Unesco, Paris, 17-19 March, 
1969, ‘Final report Paris, 1969. 27 p. (SC/MD/13). 


A meeting of scientists and educators which reviewed current 
efforts to improve science teaching at the primary and lower secon- 
dary levels, and proposed a strategy for implementing Unesco's prog- 
ramme in integrated science teaching which has among its activities ;. 
issue of publications, technical services to Member Síates, experi- 
mental projects for development of new teaching methods and 
materials and workshops. 

(Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia 
Volume IV. Number 1 September, 1969. Science Education 
in the Asian Region.) 


D. Miscellaneous 


Regional Workshop for Specialists and Officials 


1. 
Concerned with the preparation of Reading and 
Follow Up Materials in Asia, Bangkok, 25 November-13 
December 1968. Work-oriented functional literacy reading 
and follow up materials, Final report (of the workshop) 
Banekok, Unesco Regional Office for Education, in Asia 
1969. 

A report of а workshop organized by the Unesco Regional 


Office for Education in Asia in collaboration with the Unesco Regi- 
onal Centre for Reading Materials in Asia, and attended by parti- 
cipants from 14 Asian Member States and representatives from the 
United Nations and three of its agencies FAO, ILO and Unesco. 
The workshop, which had as its objective the development of under- 
standing of reading and follow — up materials required in functional 
literacy programmes, provided field experience to the participants in 

d where a functional literacy programme is in 


a province of Thailan l с 
progress. Procedures and analysis of the field experiment are des- 


-cribed in the report. 

2. Seminar on Book Publishing, New Delhi 11-15 March 
1969 Book development ; some current problems, 1969 
report on the Seminar, sponsored by the Federation of Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers Association in India and Franklin 
Book Programs Inc., ed. by T.V. Kunhi Krishnan, Delhi, Dina 


N. Malhotra, 1969. 


of a seminar where difficulties confronting the book 


Report of Ч т 
dia and other developing countries were thrashed out. 


industry in In 
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Although conflicting and veh 


s e 
I ement views were expressed, these wer 
all considered as havin i 


2 given “more light than heat" in under- 


on Educational Innovation an 
Technology, Singapore 12-16 May, 1969. Final report 
(of the Seminar) convened by SEAMES with ihe cooperan 
a e Government of the Republic. of Singapore (SEAMES 


tings which Studied and discussed needs 
and plans for establishing i i 


, Tech in the second report are тери 
toa questionnaire gathered from national seminars as to the phi 


Sophy, objectives, and Tole of the INNOTECH Regional Centre. 


by the SEAMEO Regional English Language Centre К 
the co-operation of the Ministry of Education, Malaysi 
and the Ministry of Education, Singapore, Singapore, 
SEAMEO Regional English Language Centre, 1969. 


. The report of a meeting which brought together some of Шш 
leading experts in thre field of language teaching, both within an 
Outside Southeast Asia, to review and consider significant DM 
ments and new concepts in language teaching evolving within t 
last two d i 


€ report includes summaries of papers and 
Teports on Question/discussion periods. 


5. Seminar Of Experts on University Teaching s 
Educational Planning, New Delhi, 5-12 August, 196 А 
Final report. New Delhi, Asian Institute of Educationa 
Planning and Administration, 1969. 


са Planning and Administration which was attended by 
partici from i i ider, х S 
E uration of the course in Educational planning in the universities, 


Such courses, Special methods and techniques em rn 
istance 19, the scope of mutual cooperation Libere DUE and the 

registance needed. “рү l is a report of the ы review of the 

recommendations | of the participants, Part II is 
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existing position of the curricula of educational planning in some 
countries and part Ш isa selected, annotated bibliography on 
educational planning. 


6. Conference of Inspectors of Schools in the Far 
Eastern and Pacific areas of the Commonwealth 
Singapore, 5th-15th August, 1969. The role of the inspecto- 
rate in the maintenance and development of quality education. 
Final report (of the conference) convened with the Support 
of the Commonwealth Foundation and hosted by the 
Government of the Republic of Singapore, 1969. 1 


In opening this Conference, the Honourable One Pang 
Boon, Minister for Education of Singapore, confronted the 
participants with the present misconceived image of the school 
Inspector as “‘fault-finder, the man who investigates complaints .and 
sends adverse reports". This report of the Conference presents 
issues in education and a call for a meaningful rule for the ‘‘School 
Inspector" in working for quality in education. 


7. Regional Meeting of Teacher Educators in Asia. 


Quezon City, 23 September- 3 October, 1969. Curriculum 
development in teacher education in Asia, report of meeting 
convened by Unesco with the cooperation of the Asian 
Institute for Teacher Educators, Bangkok, Unesco Regional 
Office for Education in Asia, 1969, 


The report of the meeting of teacher educators from 16 Asian 
countries which studied curriculum development in the context of 
aims and objectives of teacher education, issues and problems, and 
innoyations and new trends in teacher education. The report also 
includes suggested course content for professional courses developed 
by the participants of the meeting. 


Unesco and international 
Education Year 


1.111 Member States are iny 
of the United Nation; 
ducation Year : 


ited, should the General Assembly 
S declare 1970 as International 


articular reference to the objec- 

have been adopted for special 
nternational Education Year ; 

(c) to encourage educati 


enco onal authorities, public and private, 
to initiate such NeW activities as may be needed for the 
Same purpose; 


(d) to make a Special e 


flort in order to increase financial 
resources for educatio 


nal development У 


а programme Of action comprising practical 
Imination of ай] forms of discrimination 
n 


у Of equality of opportunity and 
treatment in education 5 И РБ 


> and to integrate it in their educati- 
plans, 


1.112 The Director-General is 


authorized; 


to assume primary Tesponsibility, in collaboration with the 
other organizations of the United Nations system and tak- 
Ing into account ihe suggestions presented by them, for 
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"UNESCO 


(b) 


(c) 
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the preparation and execution of an international concerted 
programme ; 


to advise, Member States, in co-operation as appropriate, 
with other agencies, bodies and organs of the United 
Nations system on the principal objectives on which they 
should focus their attention and concentrate their efforts, 
so as to contribute to the framing of a global strategy for 
education for the Second Development Decade ; 


to propose for this purpose to Member States, the Interna- 
tional Organisations of the United Nations system and the 
other governmental and non-governmental international 
organisations concerned, the following objectives. concepts 
and practices : 


Objectives : 


(i) functional literacy for adults ; 

(ii) equal access of girls and women to education ; 

(ui) training of middle and higher level personnel for deve- 
lopment; 

(iv) democratisation of secondary and higher education ; 

(V) transition from selection to guided choice in secondary 
and higher education ; 

(vi) adaptation of education (both general and technical) 
to the needs of the modern world, especially in rural 
areas ; 

(vii) development of educational research ; 


(viii) pre-service and in-service training of teachers. 


(d) 


General concepts and practices 
(ix) educational technology—the new methods and media - 
(x) life-long integrated education ; { 

(xi) reconciliation in education of a spirit of tradition and 
preservation of the intellectual and moral heritage 
with a spirit of renewal ; 

(xii) promotion of &hical principles in education, especi- 
ally through the moral and civic education of youth, 
with a view to promoting international understanding 
and peace ; 


to orientate specific projects provided for in the Programme 
and Budget for 1969-70, such as studies, operational pro- 
grammes, regional and intérnational conferences and public 
information activities, so as to make them contribute full 

towards the realisation of the above-mentioned objectiv: у 
of the International Education Year ; "à 
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i ccasion 
to turn to account the studies conducted on the occa: ic 
© of the International Education Year for defining the prin 
ples of long-term educational planning A 
8 ions 
(f) to transmit to the Genera] Assembly of the United Natio 
the text of the prese: B 
(g) 


Thant at NHK Broodcast- 
on 15 April, (1970) 


mt » 1 
970 is important for the United Nations. Not only 


anniversary of the World Organised | 
anniversary of the historic Declaration 
Decolonisation, 1970 opens the Disa; 

Second Developm 


he 
Tmament Decade, as well an Ta 
ent Decade and, as you well know, it has 
designated International Education Year. 
International Education Y 


teaching, ocussing public attention on 
modifying policies and legislation where 
alised agencies of the 17 


necessary. АП ofthe speci- 
nited Nations Sys 
Concerted effort, 


tem are participating in this 


n is expanding everywhere, it is also оп 
i In many сое еси |. 
ity : e si ly not enoug ДЫ ЫЫ, 
жЕ ЖОО funds for irs 
2 Systems, particulary Mr 
; may quantitatively satisfactory but каре ЧЕ 
the needs of mod iety. In many places still, ОШ Lanne in 
© Spending the greater part of their adult lives in the m fue 
eing educated by 19th century standards. In коше, ent ute 
Japan, I understand that serious studies are being unde: 


i conomic and. 

In reflecting upon the importance of сааш i E IS 

Social development, it is gratifying to pole BE 
longer challenged either by educators or by 0 


i ich th twenty- 
I am gratified by the warm response with whic С y 
fourth Uniteq 


Nations General Assembly secelved idy mur 
the establishment of a United Nations ARCU may know, I was 
in character and devoted to the Charter. 
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asked to provide a comprehensive expert study on the subject of an 
international university, including a clear definition of its goals and 
objectives, as well as recommendations as to how it might be organi- 
sed and financed. Ё 

In speaking about education, I cannot fail to mention the indis- 
pensable and continuing process of educating every citizen of the 
world, made possible by modern means of electronic communication 
We look to the broadcasters for leadership in developing the educati- 
onal uses of their media, particularly now when they dispose of such 
powerful new instruments. The communications satellite has already 
had a profound impact on communities and individuals in all parts 
of the world. 
Message from Mr. Rene Maheu, Director-General of Unesco 
on the International Education year. 


I should like to remind all the countries of the world that 
at the suggestion of Unesco, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has designated 1970 as International Education Year ; and 
I would ask them to do everything in their power from now оп to 
make this a year of significant achievement, both qualitative and 
quantitative, in the field of education. 


In many countries, at the present time, both the forms and the 
content of education are being seriously challenged. Instead of 
indulging the illusion that controversies and passions will eventually 
die down of their own accord, we shall do better to make a bold 
attempt to understand and grapple with the crisis-in which we should, 
moreover, discern not so much the threat of some unimaginable 
collapse as the promise of a necessary renaissance. 


We live in a world that is ‘changing before our very eyes—a 
world in which the population explosion, decolonization and the 
profound economic and social transformations resulting from techno- 
logical development are so many forces making for the democratiz- 
tion of education. At the same time the acceleration of scientific 
progress is resulting in the more and more rapid obsolescence of 
knowledge, and the development of mass communication techniques 
and audio-visual methods is revolutionizing the traditional bases of 
communication. With all this it is out of the question for education 
to be confined as in the past, to training the leaders of 
tomorrow’s society in accordance with some predetermined scheme 
Of structures, needs and ideas, or to preparing the young, once and 
for all, for a given type of existence. Education is no longer th 
Privilege of an elite or the concomitant of a particular age ; to un 
increasing extent, it is reaching out. to embrace the whole of so Ge 
ana ttie entire life-span of the individual. This means that it S. 

Я £ 
nuous and omnipresent. It must no longer be thought of as 
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Preparation for life, but as a dimension of life, distinguished by 


EUREN acquisition of knowledge and ceaseless re-examination of 
ideas, Д 


But how is education to broaden 


, its bounds in this way if it 
remains compartmentalised In its internal 


organisation and isolated 
у are the various elements 
process often poorly integrated, but 
Ica all too often cut off from the rest of human 
activity. In too many cases, the school, the college and the university, 
far from living at one with the community, constitute tiny worlds of 
their own, 


education as such is still 


И For example, that an electronics engineer should have no pro- 
perly organised means of Sharing his knowledge with those of his 
Colleagues, friends and neighbours who would like to bring their 
information upto date ; that an educational establishment should be 


Г а in the year, and then 
for eight hours a day at the Very most ; that young people who have 


at school or university. should be unable to 


etitive or other examination ; 
‚ of human potential which must 
d least of allin the developing 


And since I have referred to those 


DEM countries, how can I pass 
Over in silence th 


e most monstrous, the most scandalous of all 
the many instances of wasted human potential : illiteracy, which still, 
at the present time, keeps more than one-third of the human race in 
4 State of helplessness, below the level of modern civilzation ? When 


Shall we make te this scourge from the face 
of the earth ? 


. . These are the sort of problems to 
1S Invited to address itself on the occasi 
Year In order that bold and inventive 
applied. And it is towards the univer 


have referred to that Unesco as 
individuals 


which the world community 
on of /nternational Education 
solutions may be found and 
sal and lifelong education | 
ks governments, institutions and 
to direct the necessary effort of reflection and promotion. 


No one can be blind to the immense difficulties of the 
and “intellectual conversion that this idea of life-long 
implies if i Owed to sink ina bog of empty verbiage. 

Or what is needed is nothing less than the organic Integration of 
School and university education with out-of-school educ 
adult educations two branches which, even todày, are all 
regarded as peripheral when it is obvious, if we take an Overall view 
that they are destined to play an essential part in the conti 
many-sided moulding of the human mind. Naturally, 


Structural 


“ПО one 
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supposes that all this can be achieved, anywhere, in the course ofa 
single year. But the time has come forall of us to advance boldly 
together along this path, which is the path of contemporary mankind. 


The great crisis of education have always coincided with pro-- 
found changes in society and in civilization. I believe that we are 
approaching one of those moments in history. The need for new 
human models, both for society and for the individual, is making 
itself felt almost everywhere. And while inventions of such complexity 
may be beyond the power of education alone, we allrealize that 
without education they would be quite impossible. For, when all is 
said and done, no progress has reality or meaning for man except in 
so far as it is projected and reflected in his education. 


It is therefore in the name of the right of every human being to 
education, as a right to progress and renewal, that, on this day of 
hope and peace, I declare International Education Year open and 
appeal to peoples for that generous emulation and to States for that 
beneficent co-operation on which success depends. 


Za Wer 
ve [7 
ff e Library fe 


© 


e 
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Unesco’s Programme for I971-1972 


In 1971-72 UNESCO's activities 
oals : extending education to all and education for life. An 
commission of experts will examine the Strategies for 
ucation, including the question of inter- 
ae à ti held in Geneva this year will 
as its theme “The social background of students and their 
chances of Success," 


Ministers of Education will be 
Organized, One for Asia in 1971, the other in Latin America in 1972. 
ie es 1972, 3 world conference on adult education will be held. 

j eriment: i s 
there SI be 4. World literacy Programme will be extended and 


Y е projects to encourage youn people to participate jn 
economic and social development. e 


In the science field, an intergovernmental and multi-discip]j- 
ату Programme wil] be launched on Man and the Biosphere, and 
UNESCO will work on two global projects, a World Science Infor- 
mation System 


and the Integrated Global Ocean Station System. 


At the same time, UNESCO will promote the complete re. 
evaluation of higher science teaching. It will make a series ор 
Studies to determine the ‘typology’ of science and technology in 
M ing countries and will encourage international Co-operation 
П basic research, theoretical physics, computer sciences and biology, 
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The UNESCO social programme will centre on their con- 
tribution to development and the promotion of human rights and 
peace. Population and environment problems will be studied and 
the results of an enquiry into the trends of human science research 
will be published. р 


A mew direction will be given to UNESCO's cultural work in 
line with the decisions of the Ministerial Conference on Cultural 
Policies held in Venice this summer. А European inter governmental 
conference will be held in 1972. From mext year an international 
scientific committee will prepare the publication of a “General 
History of Africa." UNESCO will continue efforts to preserve and 
develop sites and monuments such as Borobudur, Monhenjo-Daro 
and Philae as well as its contribution to safeguarding Venice. 


Research and experiments on mass media in contemporary 
society will put special emphasis on the use of the new techniques 
of space communication. A copyright information centre will be 
set up and 1972, proclaimed as International Book Year, will mark 
the beginning of a long-term action to promote production and 
distribution of printed words. 


UNESCO will play its part in the Second Development Decade 
in co-operation with other United Nations agencies. The General 
Conference appealed to Member ‘states to contribute more to the 
progress of education, science, culture and communication in deve- 
loping countries, particularly urging them to reinforce the programme 
of Funds-in-Trust with UNESCO, and to help co-ordinate multi- 


lateral and bilateral aid. 


33 


Ея, 
Recommendations ofthe Inter- 


national Conferences on Public 
Education 


of the International Conferences on 
ation Meeting in Geneva €ach year from 1934 to 1971 
Constitute a kind of charter or Code of public edu- 
f of educational doctrine of very wide scope and impor- 
recommendations wer 


' passed by the duly authorized 
vernment. According to J. 


ацоп (192067) неу iwere passed after 
preliminary inquiry and the presentation of detailed reports on 
the part of the Ministries of Education and thus embody not merely 
and practicable Suggestions for educational 
advance, 


Education convened by the 
h the Intermediary of the 


"EE ETON. 1947 onwards thes 
Jointly by the United 


€ Conferences have been convened 
TZanization 


Nations Educational Cultural and Scientific 
and the International Bureau of Education, 


The theme of each recommendation is given below_ 


Theme of the Recommendation 


Compulsory Schooling and the raising of the school leaving 
age (1934). 


Admission to secondary schools (1934). 

Economy in the field of public education (1934). А be: 
The Professional training of elementary school mida dns ). 
The professional training of secondary school teach Ў 
Councils of Public Instruction (1935). 

The organization of special schools (1936). 


мао ® шо кә 
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The organization of rural education (1936). 

Legislation regulating school buildings (1936). 

School inspection (1937). 

The teaching of modern languages (1937). 

The teaching of psychology i ining 

secondary school ade OD Serge ua ап 

The salaries of elementary school teachers (1938). 

The teaching of classical languages (1938). 

The drafting, utilisation and choice of school textbooks (1938). 

The salaries of secondary school teachers (1939), 

The organization of pre-school education (1939). 

The teaching of geography in secondary schools (1939). 

The equality of opportunity for secondary education (1946). 
eaching of hygiene (health educati i i 

ue bm SET Б ( cation) in primary and 

The free provision of school supplies (1947). 

Physical education in secondary schools (1947). 

The teaching of handwriting (1948). 

The development of international understanding among young 

people and teaching about international organizations (1948), 


The development of psychological services in education (1948). 


The teaching of geography as a. means of developing inter- 
national understanding (1949). 


The introduction of natural science in primary schools (1949) 
The teaching of reading (1949). 

The international interchange of teachers (1950). 

The teaching of handicrafts in secondary schools (1950). 
Introduction to mathematics in primary schools (1950). 
Compulsory education and its prolongation (1951). 

School meals and clothing (1951). 

Access of women to education (1952). 

Teaching of natural science in secondary schools (1952). 
Primary teacher training (1953). 

The status of primary teachers (1953). 

Secondary teacher training (1954), 

The status of secondary teachers (1954). 

The financing of education (1955). 

The teaching of art in primary and secondary schools (1955) 
School inspection. a 
The teaching of mathematics in secondary Schools (1956), 


9 
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44. 
45. 
46, 


47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
ily 
52. 
53. 
54. 


55, 
56. 
51. 


58. 
59, 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
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The expansion of school building (1957). 
The training of primary teacher training staff (1957). 


Preparation, selection and use of primary school textbooks 
(1959). 


Measures to increase facilities for the 
of technical and scientific staff (1959). 


Preparation and issuing of general secondary school curricula 
(1960), 


recruitment and training 


Organization of Special education for mentally handicapped 
children (1960) 


Organization of one teacher primary schools (1961). 
Organization of the pre-primary education (1961). 
Educational Planning (1962). 

Further training of 
The 
(196. 


The struggle against the shortage of primary teachers (1963). 
Literacy and adult education (1965). 

The teaching of modern 
(1965). 


primary teachers in service (1962). 


Organization of educational and vocational guidance 
3). 


The organization of educational research. 
"Teachers Abroad (1966). 

The shortage of Secondary school teachers (1967). 
Health education in Primary Schools (1967). 


Education for international understanding as an integral part of 
the curriculum and life of the school (1968). 


The study of environment in school (1968). 2 

The improvement of the effectiveness of education systems, 
particularly through reduction of wastage at all levels of edu- 
cation (1970), 


The social background of students and their chances of success 
at school (1971) 


foreign languages in secondary schools x 
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Member States of Unesco 
(As on 31 December 1970) 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Barbadós 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi ; 

Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


Cameroon 

Canada 

Central African 
Republic 

Ceylon 

‘Chad 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo (Democratic 
Republic of) 

Congo (People’s Re- 
public of) 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

ahomey 


Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

EI Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Germany (Federal 
Republic of) 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Tran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Khmer Republic 

Korea (Republic of) 

Kuwait 
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Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libyan Arab 
- Republic 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mali 
Malta 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Rwanda 
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Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Spain 

Sudan (Democratic 
Republic of ) 

Sweden 


Switzerland 
Syrian Arab 

Republic 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Togo 


UNESCO'S CON 


Trinidad and Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda (Republic 
of) 


Ukrainian Soviet 


Socialist Republic 
Union of Soviet 


Socialist Repub- 
lics 

United Arab Repub- 
lic 

United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
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United States of America 

Upper Volta 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela K 

Viet-Nam (Republic of) 

Yemen Э 

Yemen (People's Demo 
cratic Republic of) 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 

Associate Members 

Bahrain ЮГ 

British Eastern .Carib 
bean Group 

Qatar 


Year 


1945 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1948 
1948 
1949 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1953 
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Historical Educational Calendar 
(Unesco) 


Name of the Event 


Constitution of Unesco was drawn up in London 
ence initiated by the Governments. of France nad MEO Gas 
Kingdom and attended by Representatives of 44 countries. 
Unesco was officially established in Paris on 4 Novemb 

aris on er, 1946 
after twenty States had accepted the i н : x 
alter y p he constitution drawn up in 
Unicef (United Nations International Children's Eme 
Fund) came into being. In 1953 the words qune deed 
Emergency’ were dropped from the official title but the initials 
Unicef were retained. 3 
Unesco held its first session in Paris in November, 1946. 


1946 The first Unesco stamp was issued by France. 


Unesco Fellowship programme was started. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted. 


Unesco set up the International Music Council for f i 
cooperation in Music. ostering 
The first Conference on Adult Education was convened 
Unesco at Elsinore (Denmark). by 
Operational assistance became a systematic part of the U: 

: : 1 n 
programme with the launching of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programme. 

Unesco established the International Commission for Interna 

penal History of Scientific and Cultural Development of Man- 
ind. F 

Unesco launched the Associated Schools Project fi 

; : : or i 

in International Understanding and Cooperation Sate 

dary schools in 15 countries. econ- 
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1956 
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The Lima Plan for Primary Education in Latin America was 
prepared. 


The International Advisory Committee on School Curriculum 
drafted its Técommendations. 


Unesco established а book publishing centre at Karachi. 


Unesco set Up the International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration o 


n, whatsoever, should enjoy. 


Uneso launched the project ‘Save the Monuments of Nubia’. 
Unesco set up at Calcutta, a Research Centre on Social and 
Economic Development in Southern Asia. е 

Convention Against Discrimination in Education was Ese 
by the General Conference at its eleventh Session at Paris, on 1 
December, 1960, 


Unesco-Unicef Cooperation started with the Thailand-Unesco 
Rural Teacher Education Project (TURTEP) at Ubol in 
Thailand. 


Тһе Karachi Plan for Prim 
he Pla 


Plan aims at institutin 
compulsory i 


ary Education in Asia was formed. 
Б throughout Asia, universal, free and 
Primary education of at least seven years 
duration Within a maximum period of twenty years (1960-80). 
Beirut Region 


al Centre for the Training of Planners and Admi- 
nistrators for the Arab States was established. 


The Beirut Conference Proposed inter alia an inquiry into 
manpower needs in the Arab States. 


United Nations Special Fund was created. 


World Conference on 
nesco auspices. 


i i lated. The Con- 
The Addis Ababa Plan for Africa was formu 
erence adopted an ‘Outline Plan for the Кл шокы 
tion in Аўгїса” which Stipulated inter alia КЕЗЕ тарачы 
of 5 percent in school enrolment of children the dp the 
age of compulsory schooling, an increase in n of 


G.N.P. for education from З per cent in 1961 to 6 per cent in 
1980. 


Adult Education was held in Canada under 
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1961 


1961 


1962 
1962 


1962 
1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1963 


1963 


1963 


1963 


1964 


Unesco set up the Regional School Construction Bureau in 
Khartoum. 


Regional workshop on Critical Problems for Research in Primary 
Education was held at Bangkok. ° 


Meeting of experts from Asian countries was held at Manila. 
Unesco created Regional School Building Centre for Asia in 
Bandung. 

Joint Unicef-Unesco Projects were started. 


Unesco established at Delhi „а Regional Training Centre for 
Educational Planners, Administrators and Supervisors in Asia. 


Federal Advanced Teachers College was established at Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Latin American Institute for Economic and Social Planning 
was established at Santiago, Chile. 


Unesco Conference of African States on Developing Higher 
Education was held at Tananarive. 


The Santiago de Chile Conference was convened by Unesco, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America and the Organization 
of American State and. this resulted in ‘Santiago Declaration’ 
which envisaged an increase in the proportion of national 
income earmarked for educational investment to 4 per cent by 
1965. 3 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
decided to grant loans to developing countries. 


The Tokvo Conference of Ministers of Education in Asian 
Member States participating in the Karachi Plan reviewed the 
progress achieved in executing the Karachi Plan and adopted 
the ‘Tokyo Resolution’ which recommended that Asian States 
should seek to reach a ratio of 5 per cent of GNP for educa- 
tional investment by 1980. 


Unesco created а School Building Centre at Mexico city for 
Latin America. 

African Institute for Economic Development and Planning was 
established at Dakar. 


International Institute for Educational Planning, Paris, was 
established. 


Second World Conference on Adult Education was convened 
by Unesco at,Paris. 

Experimental World Literacy Programme came into being 
by the collaboration of the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), International Labour Office, Food and 
Agricultural Organization and Unesco. 
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Addis Ababa and recommende 
adult literacy work and Scientific research, 


1964 Unesco convened the first world conference on youth problems. 


1964 Meeting of Experts to consider Means of Improving the Quality 
of Education in Asia was held at Manila. 


1964 Unesco began to act as adviser to Member States and United 
Nations Children’s Fund (Unicef), 


1965 The Bangkok Conference Carried on the work performed at 


Karachi and Tokyo and adopted a draft ‘Model for Educational 
Development’ for Asia for the period 1965—80. 


1965 The Educational Р 


апа Social Development (Dakar, 1963) became in 1965 the 

R i i Administration Group. 

1965 Unesco convened the World Congress of Ministers of Education 
Оп the Eradication cf literacy at Teheran. 


1966 The Unitea Netions Development Programme agreed to Contri- 
ute funds for functional literacy, 


1966 The Bandung Regional School Building Centre for’ Asia moved 
to Colombo, 


1966 The General Conference of Unesco at its fourteenth session 
authorised the Director General to set up the Internationa 
visory Committee for Out of School Education. 
1966 Recommendation 
ted at the Intergov. 


the invitation ofU 
tion. 


concerning the Status of Teachers was adop 
ernmental Conference which met at Paris à 
nesco and the International Labour Organiza- 


1966 Meeting of Experts on Educational Planning in Asia was held 
at Simla (India). 


1966 Seminar on Planning Adult Literacy in Asia was held at Simla. 


1966 Technical Seminar on Educational Wastage and School Drop- 
Outs Was convened by Unesco at Bangkok. 


1966 The Tripoli Conference reviewed the progress achieved since 
the Beirut Conference. 


i i i i 1950) and 
1966 The United Nations Technical Assistance Programme ( an 
the United Nations Special Fund (1961) wete ОЦЕНЕ together 
and integrated as the United Nations reri Gis 8ramme 
that enabled Unesco to finance its operati - 


1967 First Meeting of the Panel for the Evaluation of Experimental 
Literacy Projects was held at Paris. 
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1967 International Consultative Liaison Committee for Literacy, 
First Session was held at Paris. 


1967 The Inter-Regional Seminar on Adult Education was convened 
by Unesco in collaboration with the Government of Denmark 
at Copenhagen in July-August 1967. 

1968 The Latin American Institute of Economic and Social Planning 
(Santiago, 1962) became the Regional Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration for Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

1968 The Nairobi Conference made an assessment of the output of 
education in Africa during the ten previous years. 

1968 Round Table on the Nature and Role of Higher Education in 
Contemporary Society was held at Paris. 


1968 The United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution 
proclaiming 1970, *International Education Year'. 

1968 An International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods, Teheran 
was founded under an agreement between Unesco and the 
Iranian Government as “ап Autonomous Institution at the 
Service of Member States and Associate Members of Unesco’. 


1968 An International Conference on Educational Planning conyened 
by Unesco and held at Paris was attended by ninety-five coun- 
tries, eight international organizations, eight intergovernmental 
organizations and thirteen non-governmental organizations. 

1968 The Fifteenth Session of Unesco held in October-November 
passed a resolution to observe Gandhi Centenary. 


1968 Seminar on Programmed Instruction was organized at Varna 
(Bulgaria). 

1968 Second Meeting of the Panel for the Evaluation of Experimen- 
tal Literacy Projects was held at Paris. 

1968 International Consultative Liaison Committee for Literacy, 
second session was held at Paris. 

1968 Meeting of Experts on Research in Literacy was held at Unesco 
House, Paris. 

1968 International Interdisciplinary Meeting of Experts on Cultural 
Rights as Human Rights was held at Paris. 


1968 Educational Research Workshop on Mathematics Teaching of 
First Level Education in Asia was held at Tokyo. 

1968 Regional Workshop on Research in Curriculum Evaluation was 
held at Bangkok. 


1968 Regional Workshop of Unesco/Unicef Projects in Science Edu- 
cation in Asia was held at Bangkok. 


garding International Education 


Specialised Agencies of the 
States. 


held at Dakar (Senegal). 
January 6 to February 8—A Regional Seminar on Science Ted 
ing (jointly by Unicef and the Brazilian Government) was he 
at the Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


April—Unesco collaborated with the World Assembly of 


outh in organizing a Seminar at San Gose, Costa Rica on the 
theme ‘Youth and Students in Literacy Projects’. 


May—Meeting of Experts cn T 


nternational Cooperation in the 
field of highe 


г education was held in Paris, 


May—A Seminar on Functional Literacy work in Latin America 
was held in Suito, 


eting on Mass Media and National 
Family Planning Campaign was held at Unesco. 


June—A Workshop for Advanced Training in Programmed 
Instruction was held at Brazzaville (Congo). У 
June—A Regional Workshop on Pre-service and In-Service 


"Teacher Training of Arab Member States was held at Beirut 
(Lebanon), 


July— The first experimental Expert Fellows 10-month Pro- 
gramme for the Pre- ervice Training of future Unesco Educa- 
tional Planning Experts was completed. 


July 7 to 12—A Regional Workshop on the Improvement of 
pu 


‘mary Education in Rural Areas in Arab-speaking Member 
States was held at Beirut, 


July-August—An Inter-regional Training Course on Adult 
ducation was held in Denmark. 


irations and Partici- 
August—Conference on Student Asp t 

pation of Students in University ML ES Organized 
by the Norwegian National Commission . 


Ben for National Evaluation 
st—Advanced Training Course [ 
usd from Exprimental Literacy Projects was held ar 
ondon. 


August—Seminar on Educational Planning was held at the A: 


inistration, De]; ^ 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, Delhi. 


>, — 
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August-September—A Seminar on Functional Literacy in the 
Service of Development and Production was held at Beirut. 


September 23 to 3 October—A Regional Meeting on Curriculum 
Development іп Teacher Education in Asia was held at-the 
Institute for Teacher Education at Quezon (Philippines). 


September—Symposium on Mathematics Teaching Pilot Projects 
was held at Baghdad (Iraq). 


September—Regional Training Course in Book Distribution 
Techniques was held at Karachi (Pakistan). 


September—Regional Training Course in Book Production Tech- 
nique was held at Addis Ababa (Ethiopia). 


September—Meeting of Experts on Book Development in Latin 
America was held at Bagota (Colombia). 


September— Training Course in Documentation was held at 
Kampala (Uganda). 


November—A Seminar on the Role of T.V. in Combating 
Illiteracy in the Arab World was organized in Cairo. 


November—Meeting of Experts on the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding through Reading Material for Children 
and Young People was held at Unesco Headquarters. 


November—A meeting of experts from the Arab States was 
organized in Kuwait and the subject of the meeting was Access 
of Girls and Women to Technical and Vocational Education in 
the Arab States. 


December—A Seminar on the Integration of Functional 
Literacy Programmes into Economic and Social Development 
Projects in the Arab States was held in Khartoum, Sudan. 


December—Meeting of Chief Technical Advisers, Methods 
Specialists and National counterparts from Unesco-assisted 
Teacher Training Institutes was held at Unesco Headquarters. 


1970 January 12 to 20—Third Regional Conference of Ministers of 
Education and Ministers Responsible for Economic Planning in 
the Arab States at Marrakech. 


January—Regional Seminar for NGO Representatives on 
(E SEE as S actor п the Civic and Political Education of 
Women, at Colombo. 
February 16220—А Seminar on Education and the Develop- 
ment of Man, at Paris. 


February-March—Workshop for Training in Techniques of 
Programmed Instruction at Tokyo. 
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May—Meeting of Experts on the i J 
of Establishing Equivalence of Degrees in Latin America and 
the Caribbean at Bogota. 

May 14-26—Meeting of Experts on t 
of the Learning Process at Geneva. 


June 30 to July 2—Information Me 
Fellowship- Administering Agencies 
quarters, 


July 1-7—XXXJI Session of International Conference on Public 
Education at Geneva. 


July 20-29— Meeting of Ex 
Curricula in Sec 
Cameroon), 


he Scientific Organization 


i i of 
eting of Representatives Д 
in Europe at Unesco Head 


tics 
perts on Geography and Mathema! 
ondary Education in Africa, at Yaounde 


July—The first European Meetin 
and Unesco Clubs in the P 


August—Meeting of Experts on Student Participation in 
University Government, 


perts on Education for International 


Сасе with special reference to Moral and 
nesco Headquarters. 


August—Meeting of Ex 
nderstanding and Р, 
Civic Education at U 


September— Regional Seminar for Leaders of Youth Science 
Activities at Madras, 


September—European Seminar on Educational Research at 
ont-a-Mousson (France). 


September-October- Regional Meeting of Experts on New 


ethods and Techniques in Education (Jointly with Unicef) at 
Bangkok, 


October—Seminar for Producers of School Radio Broadcasts 
in East Africa at Nairobi. 


October—Regional Meeting of BD Latin Атын. апа 
Pamily Planning Education in Schools Н 
Dakar (Senegal). 


October— Workshop on dune: of Meque and Family 
Life Education in Schools in Asia, & 


i ia Montessori 
October—Birth Centenary celebration of Maria Sori at 
the Unesco Headquarters. 
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October-November—Several exhibitions illustrating activities 
undertaken for IEY (International Education Year) by Member 
States and Non-governmental organizations shown at Unesco 
Headquarters. 5 
October-November— The sixteenth session of the General 
Conference of Unesco authorized the Director General to 
establish and operate an International Copyright Information 
Centre on Books designed to afford the developing countries 
greater access to protected works. 


October/November—The General Conference of Unesco at its 
sixteenth session held in Paris from 12 October to 14 November 
decided to observe the year 1972 as ‘International Book Year’. 


November—Meeting of Experts on theme selected for XXXII 
Session of International Conference on Public Education at 
Geneva. 


November 26-30—Meeting of Experts on Orientation and 
Counselling Services in Life-Long Education at Bratislava 
(Czechoslovakia). 


November 30 to December 5—Meeting of Experts on Research 
relating to Special Education at Unesco Headquarters. 


November 30 to December 12—Meeting of Experts on Science 
in Integrated Primary School Curriculum at Unesco Head- 


quarters. 


December—Round Table on the Role and Nature of Higher 
Education in Contemporary Society in Latin America. 


December—Meeting of Experts to finalize Proposals for the 
Implementation of United Nations Declaration on Youth. 


December—Regional Asian Seminar on Polyvalent Adult 
Education Centres at Bombay. 


December—Third Session of the Council of the International 
Bureau of Education at Geneva. 


Unesco Publications on Education 


Reference 


ography of the International 
(Unesco-IBE publication, 324), 200 
-00F, $4.00 (Previous volumes also a 


ation, 1968 : 
6 cm, 218 P-, 1969. £1.20, 16 
able.) 


ione es. 
Education clearing houses and documentation centr 
A Preliminary internati 


onal survey : (Educational studies and 
documents, 22), 27 x 21 cm, 65 P., 1957. 10 p., 1.00F, $0.40. 
A 
Education documentation centres in Western Europe. d 
Comparative study : By loseph Majault (Educational ЫН 
documents, 44) 27 x 21 cm, 56 p., 1963. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00. 
Films for 


music education and opera films, An 962. 
national selective catalogue: 21 x 13.5 cm, 114 pa. 
30p., 4.50F, $1.25. 


International Confe 


Session, Geneva, 1968. Summary report : (Unesco-IBE publi- 
cation, 320 


) 24 X 15.5 cm, 172 p., 1968. £1.20, 14.00Е, $4.00. 
(Reports of 


International guide to EE oy О. GERE 
1960 : 27 x 21 cm, 700p., 1963. Bios d COO M RISO. 


International guide to educational documentation : Trilin- 
gual : English [French/Spanish. 


ion Vol. XXXI, 
International yearbook of education 


35 ШЫ 1969: 
2. + tal es, 1 Й 
(Unesco-IBE publication, 326) 24 x ea О АПАС 970. 
£1.95, 26.00F, $6.50. (Previous volumes als 
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Methods of establishing equivalences between degrees 
and diplomas: (Studies on international equivalences of degrees), 
24 x 15.5 cm, 143 p., 1970. £1.20, 16.00F, $4.00. 


Some aspects of educational developments in 1966-67 (IBE 
publication, 316) 24 x 15.5 cm, 73 p., 1968. 45 p., 5.50F, $1.50. (Pre- 
vious volumes also available.) 


Statistics of education in developing countries. Àn Íntro- 
duction to their collection and presentation : By W.L. Kendall : 
(Statistical reports and studies, 13), 27 x 21 cm, 88 p., diagrams, 
tables, 1968. 50p, 5.50F, $1.50. 

Study abroad. International scholarships and courses, 
Vol. XVIII, 1970-1971, 1971-1972 : Trilingual : English/French/Spa- 
nish. 21.5 x 18 cm, 660 p., 1969. £1.80, 24.00F, $6.00. 


Unesco handbook of international exchanges, 1967 : Quad- 
rilingual : English/French/Russian/Spanish, 21.5 x 18 cm, 1,102p., 
1967. £3.50, 48.00F, $14.00. 

Unesco statistical yearbook 1969 : Bilingual : English/French, 
27 x 21 cm, 666 p., 1970. Paper : £7.80, 104.00F, $26.00, Cloth : £9.90, 
132.00F, $33.00. 

Vacation study abroad, Vol. XIX, Vacation courses and 
scholarships : Trilingual : English/French/Spanish. 21.5 x 18 cm, 
93 p., 1970. 45 p, 6.00F, $1.50. 

World Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradi- 
cation of Illiteracy. Teheran 8 to 19 September 1965 : Inaugural 
Speeches, messages, closing speeches, 24 x 15.5 cm, 91 p., 1966. 40p, 
5.50F, $1.50. 

World survey of education Vol. IV : Higher education : 
"07.5 x 23 cm, 1,433 p., 1966. Cloth : £9.50, 130.00F, $38.00. 


Directories 

i f teacher-training colleges assisted by UNDP 
(Special Fund] and Unesco: 24 x 15.5 cm, 95 p., tables, 1970. 60р, 
7.00F, $2.00. 

International directory of music education institutions : 
Trilingual: English/French/Spanish. 24 x 15.5 cm, 115 p., 1968. 
60р, 7.00F, $2.00. 

International Directory of Education Series 

Adult education: Bilingual: English/French. 27 x 21 cm, 
154 p., 1966. 75р, 10.50F, $3.00. 

Educational periodicals : Trilingual: English/French/Spanish. 
27 x 21 em, 260 p., 1963. 65р, 8.75F, $2.50. 


Educational publishers : Trilingual : English/French/Spanist 
27.5 X 21.5 cm, 141 p., 1962. Cloth : £1.00, 14.00F, Pp 
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Special education: Bilingual : English/French, 27 x 21 cm, 
142 p., 1969. £1.05, 12.50F, $3.50. 

Teachers’ associations : Trilingual : English/French/Spanish. 
27.5 x 21.5 cm, 127 p., 1961. Cloth : 90p, 11.50F, $3.50. 


(To be published in the first quarter of 1971) 


Teachers? associations : Trilingual : English/French/Spanish. 
2nd ed., rev. and enl. 
Teaching Aids 

The New Zealand School Publications Branch : (Educa- 
tional studies and documents, 25), 27 x21 cm, 46 p., 1957. 20p, 2.00F, 
£0.75. 

The 


primary school library and its services ; By Mary 
Peacock Douglas (Unesco manuals for libraries, 12), 21 x 13.5 cm, 
104 p., illus., 1961, 4th impr. 1968. 60p, 7.00F, $2.00. 

University libraries for developing countries : By M. A. 
Gelfand, (Unesco manuals for 


( libraries, 14), 21 x 13.5 cm, 157 р., 
illus., 1968. 90р, 10.50F, $3.00. 


Curricula and Methods : 


ABC of literacy : By Mary Burnet, 21 x 13.5 cm, 64 p., illus., 
1965. 10р, 1.00F, $0.30. 


General 


Communication satellites for education, science and 
culture : By Wilbur Schram 


i m, (Reports and papers on mass commu- 
mation, 53), 27 x 21 cm, 23 p., 1968, 30р, 3 50F, $1.00. 


ntal health : By W.D. Wall, (Problems 
in education, XI), 21.5 x 13.5 em; 347 p., 1955, 6th impr. 1967. ael 
£1.05, 15.00Е, $4.00. In the United Kingdom : co-edition Unesc 
George G. Harrap & Co, Ltd., London, Cloth : £1.05. 


Education and me; 


Higher education and development in South-East Asia : 
(The development of higher education.) 


Volume I, Director's report: By Howard Hayden. Contains 


а full report of the study, 24 x 15.5 cm, 508 p. 1967, 2nd impr. 1969. 
£2.55, 30.00F, $8.50. 


Volume ЇЇ, Country profiles : Reports Suis SN аы 
dia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, 1967, 2nd imps 1969. 
Republic of Viet-Nam, 24 x 15.5 em, 615 p., 4 % » 
£325; 38.00F, $11.00. 


Volume III, Part 1, High-level зае ез тев. 
ment : Ву Guy Hunter (General manpower E al, Бегај fif ‘din a 
Techniques of manpower Assessinent. Pri ni 67 ond impedi gs. 
Individual studies.) 24 x 15.5 cm, 184 p. К 
£1.05, 12.50F, $3.50. 
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Volume Ili, Part 2, Language policy and higher = 
tion: By Richard Noss (An ROEE ри of amd аа 
upon language usage and teaching in the region and а valuable back- 
ground to many of the sociological aspects of the Director's report.) 
24 x 15.5 cm, 216 p., 1967, 2nd impr. 1969. £1.05, 12.50Е, $3.50 
Co-edition Unesco/International Association of Universities (TAU). — 


Museum techniques in fundamental education : (Educa- 
tional studies and documents, 17) 27 х 21 cm, 55 p., 1956. 10p 
1.00F, $0.40. i 


Pregrammed instruction in West Africa and the Arab 
States : (А report on two training workshops, by P. Kenneth Komoski 
and Edward J. Green, with a note on programmed instruction by 
Wilbur Schramm.) (Educational studies and documents, 52) 27 x 21 
cm, 32 p., 1964. 15p., 1.75F, $0.50. 


The psychology of the use of audio-visual aids in pri- 
mary education : Ву G. Mialaret, (Monographs on education, V) 
24 x 14 em, 225 p., 1966. Cloth £1.50, 21.00F, $6.00. In the United 
Kingdom : co-edition Unesco/George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., London. 


Radio and television in the service of education and 
development in Asia (Reports and papers on mass communica- 
tion, 49) 27 x 21 cm., 58 p, 1967. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00. 

Screen education. Teaching a critical approach to 
cinema apd television : By A.W. Hodgkinson (Reports and papers 
on mass communication 42) 27 x 21 cm, 99 p., 1964, 4th impr. 1969. 
45p, 6.00F, $1.50. 


Teaching and learning : An introduction to new methods 
and resources in higher education: By Norman MacKenzie, 
Michael Eraut and Hywel C. Jones, 24 x 15.5 cm, 209 p., 1970. £1.05, 
14.00F, $3.50. Co-edition. Unesco/International Association of 
Universities (LAU). 

Teaching by correspondence : A study undertaken by Renee 
F. Erdos, Head of the School of External Studies, Sydney Technical 
College, Australia, оп behalf of Unesco, (Unesco source books on 
curricula and methods) 22 x 15 cm, 218p., illus., tables, 1967. 
Paper : 80р, 11.00F, $3.25, Cloth : £1.15 15.75F, $4.50. Co-edition 
Unesco/Longmans Green & Co. Ltd. London. 


Teaching of Specific Subjects 


. Health education in primary schools: (Unesco-IBE publi- 
cation, 304) 24 x 16 cm, 188 p, 1967. £1.65, 23.00F, $6.50. 


Modern languages at general secondary schools (Unesco- 
IBE Publication, 268) 24 x 16 cm, 189 p, 1964. 85p, 11.50Е, $2.50, 


S "b. 
25p, aie gran’ 1965 (Unesco-IBE publication, 280) 54p, 1965, 
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Planning for health education in schools : 4 
taken by Professor C. E. Turner, M.Ed., Ph. D., on behalf of Unesco 
and the World Health Organization (Unesco source books on curricula 
and methods), 22 x 15 cm, 157 p., 1966. Paper : 65p, 9.50F, $2.50. 
Cloth: 90p, 12.50F, $3.50. In the United Kingdom : co-edition 
Unesco/Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., London. 


A study under- 


Science and technology in Asian development : Confer- 
ence on the application of science and technology to the development 
of Asia, New Delhi, August 1968, 24 x 15.5 cm, 216 p., figs., tables, 
1970. £1.50, 20.00F, $5.00. 


Science teaching in the secondary schools of tropical 
Africa : By J. Cessac, Inspector-general of Public Education (F. rance ү: 
Unesco Consultant for the Meeting of Experts on the Teaching О 
Science in Tropical Africa, Abidjan (Ivory Coast), December 1960, 
21.5 x 17.5 cm, 79 p., 1963. 55р, 7.75F, $2.25. 


Some su: 


ggestions on teaching about human rights : 
21 x 13.5 cm, 


155 p., 1968, 2nd impr. 1969. 55р, 6.50F, $1.75. 


The teaching of readin: 


g and writing : An international 
‘survey, by William S. Gra 


y, Enlarged edition with a supplementary 

Chapter by Ralph Staiger (Monographs on fundamental education X), 
24 x 15.5 cm, 325 p. 1956, 2nd ed. 1969. Paper: £1.50, 17.50F, 
$5.00, Cloth : £2.05, 24.00F, $7.00. In the United States ; co-edition 
Unesco/Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill. Cloth : $7.00. 

Teaching school mathematics: By W. Servais and T. 
Varga, 21 x 13.5 cm, approx. 360 p., figs., 1970. Approx. : £1.10, 
14.00F, $3.50. Co-edition Unesco/Penguin Books Ltd. 

The teaching of sciences in African universities: 
of the Seminar o 
Sities, Rabat, 1 
education), 


Report 
n the Teaching of Basic Sciences in African Univer- 
3to 22 December 1962. (The development of higher 
24 x 15.5 em, 112 p., 1964. 65p, 8.75F, $2.50. 


Unesco source book for geography D ME (Unesco 
Source books on curricula and methods), 23 x 15 em, P., illus., 


1965. Cloth: £1.05, 15.00F, $4.50. Co-edition Unesco/Longmans 
Green & Co. Ltd., London. 


i hing : Revised and 
Unesco source book for science teach 
enlarged edition (Unesco source books on ov co E 
24 x 15.5 cm, 250 p., illus. 2nd ed. ГЕУ OOF, $5.50 р n ie 
Paper : £1.05, 14.00F, $3.50, Cloth : £1.65, : ЖД Productions Я е 
United Kingdom : co-edition Unesco/Educational. td., 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, Cloth : £1.65. 


The Teaching of Basic Sciences Series 


Mathematics applied to physics : By G- A. Deschamps e; al. 
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(cd: E. Roubine) Composite : English/French (eight articles in English 
and two articles in French), 24 x 16.5 cm, 610 p., figs. 1970. Cloth : 
$6.20, 83.00F, $14.50. Coedition Unesco/Springer Verlag, Heidelberg. 


New trends in biology teaching, vol. I (1966) : Prepared by 
R. Heller, Composite : English/French with summaries in Spanish, 
27 x 21 cm, xv4-298 p., tables, 1967, 2nd impr. 1968. £1.35, 16.00F 
$4.50. j 


New trends in biology teaching, vol. If: Prepared by R. 
Heller, Composite : English/French with summaries in Spanish 
27 x 21 cm, xiii+368 p., figs., tables, 1969. £1.50, 20.00F, $5.00. : 


New trends in chemistry teaching, vol. I (1964-1965) : 
Edited for Unesco by E. Cartmell, Deputy Director of Laboratories, 
Department of Chemistry, University of Southampton, United 
Kingdom. Composite : English/French, 27 x 21 cm, x+ 359 p., figs., 
illus., tables, 1967, 2nd impr. 1968. £1.75, 24.00F, $7.00. 


New trends in chemistry teaching, vol. ЇЇ: Edited for 
Unesco by E. Cartmell, Deputy Director of Laboratories, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Southampton, United Kingdom. Compo- 
site : English/French, 27 x 21 cm, x+407 p., figs., illus., tables, 
1969. £2.10, 28.00F, $7.00. 

New trends in mathematics teaching, vol. I (1966) : Pre- 
pared by the International Commission of Mathematical Instruction 
(ICMI). Composite : English/French, 27 x 21 cm, 438 p., figs., tables, 
1967, 2nd impr. 1968. £1.80, 21.00F, $6.00. 


New trends in mathematics teaching, vol. II (1970) : Pre- 
pared by the International Commission of Mathematical Instruction 
(ICMI). Composite : English/French, 27 x 21 cm, 476 p., figs., illus., 
1970. £2.10, 28.00F, $7.00. 


New trends in physics teaching, vol. І (1965-1966) : Pre- 
pared by W. Knecht, Professeur de physique, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Composite : English/French, 27 x 21 ст, 271 p., figs., illus., tables, 
1968, 2nd impr. 1968. £1.95, 23.00F, $6.50. 


A survey of the teaching of physics at universities : Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the International Union of Pure and 
p Physics, 21.5 x 14 cm, 396 p., 1966. Cloth : £1.65, 23.00F, 


Teaching in the Social Sciences Series 


The teaching of the social sciences in higher technical 
Sducation. An international survey : Edited by Julius Gould and 
“Н. Smith, 21 x 13-5 cm, 165 p., 1968. £1.15, 16.00F, $4.50. 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences Series 


85р з евз management: 2] x 13.5 cm, 220 p., 1966. 65p, 
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Criminology : Reports from 10 countries, 21 x 13.5 cm, 164p. 
1957. 55p, 5.00F, $2.00. d 

Demography : General survey. Area and national surveys 
21 x 13.5 em, 200 p., 1957. 50р, 6.00F, $2.00. 


БЕ 
Industrial sociolegy :21 x 13.5 ст, 126 р., 1961. 40р, 5.2555 
$1.50. 


F, 
International law : 21 x 13.5 cm, 154 p., 1967. 90р, 12.50 
$3.50. 


Public administration : 21 x 13.5 cm, 192 p, 1959. 70; 
8.00E, $2.75. 


å se jes. 
Statistics - General Survey. Survey of individual countrie 
21 X 13,5 cm, 209 P., 1957. 70р, 7.00F, $2.75. 


Technical Education 


Polytechnical education in the U.S.S.R. : Edited by 5С. 
Shapovalenko, Corresponding member of the R.S.F.S.R. Acaden 


edagogical Sciences (Monographs on education, 111) 21 x 13.5 ст, 
433 p., 1963, 90р, 12.25F, $3.50. 


bh Ne a ts 
Professional training for mass communication : Wa 
and pap&rs on mass Communication, 45) 27 x 21 em, 46 p., 1965, 2 
Impr. 1965. 20р, 3.00F, $0.75 


d 
Technical education in the Arab States : By Мораш 
K. Harby, (Educational studies and documents, 53), À compara 
analysis, 27 x 21 em, 57 p., 


1965. 20p, 3.00F, $0.75. 


Television for higher technical education of Iun 
employed. А first report on a pilot project in Pola 


Reports and Papers on mass communication, 55) 27 x 21 шари 
1969, 35р, 4.00F, $1.25. 


Voc 
Of presen 


> ive study 
ational and technical education : A comparative s 
t practice and future trends in ten goanta by ae В, 
Onographs оп education, VI) 21 x 13.5 ст, р., . #1. 
14:00Е, $4.00. 


Education for International Understanding 


Apartheid. Its effects on education, science, culture, and 


information: 21 у 13.5 cm, 205 p., tables, 1967, 3rd impr, 1969. 
60p, 8.00F, $2.00. 


Education for international understandiag. twi pa 
and suggestions for classroom inm xL > 
1959, 2nd impr, 1964. 40p, 5.25F, $1.50. 


ws 1 

international understanding as alate A 4 pute е 
School curriculum : (Unesco-IBE publication, T 
240 p., 1968. £2.55, 30.00F, $8.50. 
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Students х links between cultures: 24 x 15.5 c 
approx. 240 p., 1970. Approx. : £3.00, 40.00F, $10.00 соп, 
Unesco/Universitetsforlaget, Oslo. Р NUS IS 


Telling the UN story: New approaches to teachin 
the United Nations and its related agencies, by Leonard S. Ко 
Professor of Education, Brooklyn College, City University of New 
York, 21 x13.5 cm, 166 p., 1963, 2nd impr. 1964. 30p, 4.50F, $2.00. 


Teaching Staff 


Better teachers. An experiment with in-service teacher 
training conducted by the UNWRA/Unesco Institute of 
Education: 21 x 13.5 cm, approx. 2)0 p., graphs, illus., 1970. 
Approx. £1.05, 14.00F, $3.50. . 


Hacia una profesion docente: By I.L. Kandel (Mono- 
grafias del proyecto principal de educacion, 5). In Spanish only. 
23 x 14.5 cm, 42 p., 1962. 25р, 3.00F, $0.60. 


In-service training for primary teachers : (Unesco-IBE 
publication, 240) 24 x 16 cm, 173 p., 1962. 75p, 10.50F, $3.00. 


Le personnel enseignant a Petranger Recherche 
d'education comparee : (Unesco-IBE publication, 289), out of print 
in English, available in French, 24 x 16 cm, 122 p., 1966. £1.15, 
16.00F, $4.50. 

Practical guide to in-service teacher training in Africa. 
Establishment, execution and control of training pro- 
grammes: 21 x 13.5 cm, 81 p., 1970. 60p, 8.00F, $2.00. 

School-teachers and the education of adults : By A. S. M. 
Hely, (Manuals on adult and youth education, 5), 21 x 13.5 cm, 
50 p., 1966. 30p, 4.00F, $1.25. 

Shortage of primray teachers : (Unesco-IBE publication, 
256), 24. x 16 cm, 191 p., 1963. 85р, 11.50F, $3.25. 

The shortage of secondary school teachers : (Unesco-IBE 
publication, 302), 24 x 16 cm, 181 p., 1967. £1.65, 23.00F, $6.50. 


Educational Planning 


. An Asian model of educational development : perspec- 
tives for 1965-1980): 27 х 21 cm, 126 p., 1966. 50p, 7.00F, $2.00. 


os The development of higher education in Africa : Report 

Ке Conference on the Development of Higher Education in Africa, 

tion) апе, 3 to 12 September 1962 (Development of higher educa- 
»24 x 15.5 сш, 339 p., 1963. £1.80, 25.00F, $7.00. 


ЫМ. Tieonomic and social aspects of educational planning : 
16 бйр ou 264 p., tables, 1964, 3rd impr. 1970. Paper: £1.20, 
› $4.00, Cloth : £1.80, 24.00F, $6.00. 
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Economic development and the 
education : By L. Malassis, 21 x 13, 
$1.25 


i 1 
programming of rura 
5 em, 59 p., 1966. 30p, 4.00F, 


Educational planning, 


and Prospects : 24 x 15,5 cm, 
$4.50, 


A world Survey cf problems 
195 p., tables, 1970, £1.35. 18.00F, 


Estimating future school 
countries, A manual of methodo Chief. 
Associate Professor, City University of New York, formerly х 


Statistica] Division, Unesco (Statistical Teports and studies, 10) 
7.21 em, 156 p., 1966. 50р, 7.00Е, $2.00. 


€nrolment in developed 
logy : By Bangnee Alfred Liu, 


International developments of educational expends 
1950-1965 . By Friedrich Edding and Dieter Berstecher Cas 00. 
Терогіѕ and studies, 14), 27 x 21cm, 121 P., 1969. 60р, 7.00F, $2. 


А іуе 
educational research : Comparat 


: *cO-IBE publication, 288) 24 x 16 cm, 
I p., 1966. £1.25, 17.50F, $5.00, 


ПЕР Publications 


The International Institute for Educational Planning (ПЕР ) E 
established by Unesco to Serve as a world centre for advanced 1) А 
апа research іп educational planning. Its purpose is to help all Mem By 

fates of Unesco in their social and economic development ЕНА 
enlarging the fund of knowledge about educational ЖЛЕ ana eld 
Supply of competent experts in this new and Sast-growing technical field. 

Educational Plannin 

1964, 50р, 9.00F, $2.00. 


oe d 
Educational Planning : a directory of training an 
research ing 


titutions : 27 X 21 cm, 235 p., 1964, 2nd ed 1968. 
90р, 10.50F, $3.00), : 


§ : a bibliography : 27 x 21 cm, 131 p.» 


Educational 


Planning : an inventory of major research 
needs ; 2 


7 x 21 em, 53 p., 1965. 50p, 9.00F, $2.00. 


Educational planning in the U.S.S.R.: 29.5 x 21 Sm» 
295 P., 1968. £1.80, 21.00F, 86.00. 


i lanning. Problems 
Man er aspects of educational p 1 
for the rode : 24 = 15.5 cm, 265 p., tables, 1968. £1.05, 12.50F, 
$3.50, 


: i d 2 
Mcthodologies of educational Рона Т сше 
Countries : By J. D, Chesswas, 21 x 29.5 cm, 


Vol. 11, tables; 84 р., Two volumes (not sold separately), 1968, £2.05 
24.00F, $7.00. 


> 
» 


A 
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New educational media in action: case studies for 
planners : Based on a research. project financed through a contract 
with the United States Agency for International Development (Pub- 
lished in three volumes), 24 x 15.5 cm, Vol. 1, 203 p.; Vol. 2, 226 p. 
Vol. 3, 198 p., tables, 1967, 2nd impr. 1969. Each volume: £1.15. 
16.00F, $4.50. à 


The new media : memo to educational planners : Based 
on a research project financed through a contract with the United 
States Agency for International Development By W. Schramm, 
P.H. Coombs, F. Kahnert, J. Lyle, with a foreword by Rene Maheu, 
24.5 x 16 cm, 175 p., 16 illus. 1967. Cloth : £1.40, 20.00F, $3.95. 

Problems and strategies of educational planning > 
lessons from Latin America : Edited by Raymond F. Lyons, 
24 x 15.5 cm, 117 p., 1965. 75p, 10.50F, $3.00. 

Qualitative aspects of educational planning : Edited by 
C. E. Beeby, 24 x 15.5 cm, 302 p., 1969. £1.05, 12.50F, $3.50. 

Research for educational planning: notes on emergent 
needs: By William J. Platt, 24 x 15.5 cm, 67 p., 1970. 60р, 8.00F, 
$2.00. 

African Research Monographs Series 

The planning of primary education in Northern 
Nigeria : By J. F. Thornley, 24 x 15.5 cm, 46 p., tables, 1966. 40p, 
5.50Е, $1.50. 

Les aspects financiers del'enseignement dans les 
pays africans d'expression francaise: By J. Hallak and R. 
Poignant, in French only, 24 X 15.5 ст, 76p., tables, 1966. 50р, 
7.00F, $2.00. 

Les depenses d'enseignement au Senegal: By Р. 
Guillaumont, D. Garbe and P. Verdun, in French only, 24 x 15.5 cm, 
51 p., tables, 1967. 50p, 7.00F, $2.00. 

Les aspects financiers de l'education en Cote-d'Ivoire ; 
By J. Hallak and R. Poignant, in French only, 24 x 15.5 em, 44 p., 
tables, 1966. 40р, 5.50Е, $1.50. 

L'education des adultes au Senegal: By P. Fougeyrollas, 
F. Sow and F. Valladon, in French only, 24 x 15.5 cm, 46 p., 1967. 
40p, 5.50F, $1.50. 

L'aide exterieure et la planification de l'education en, 
Cote-d'Ivoire : Ву L. Cerych, in French only, 24 X 15.5 сш, 49p.,. 
tables, 1967. 40p, 5.50F, $1.50. 


The organization of educational planning in Nigeria : By 


is Wheeler, 24 x 15.5 cm, 68 p., figs., tables, 1968. б0р, 7.00F, 
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c З ; ional 
The integration of external assistance with educat 
planning in Nigeria : 


By L. Cerych, 24 x 15.5 cm, 78 p., tables, 
1967. 50р, 7.00F, $2.00. 


Financing of education in Nigeria: By A. Callaway, A. 
Musone, 24 x 15,5 с 


m, 150 p., tables, 1968, 90p,%10.50F, $3.00. З 
Planning non-formal education in Tanzania: By DE 
King, in English only, 24 x 15.5 cm, 40 p., 1968, 40р, 5.50Е, 
1,50; 


Educational Development in Africa 


Vol. I. The 
development in Ug; 


i d 
: Educational planning an 
tional Planning in Tanz 


as; The process of ees 

Mwingira and Simon Pra 2 
Northern Nigeria, by J. by 

tion of educational planning in Nigeria, 

A. C. В, Wheeler, 24 у 15.5 ст, 306 P., figs., tables, 1969. 


ducational planning in Nigeria, bY 
P., tables, 1969, 
Vol. 


educational an 


ducation in the rural economy m 
Planning non-formal education ШЕ 
Tanzania, by Jane King ; The legal framework of educational planning 
and administrati ica, by J. Roger Carter, 24 x 15.5 cm, 
182 p., tables, 1969. Each volume : £1.80, 21.00F, $6.00. 


Fundamentals of Educational Plan: 


1. What is educational planning ?: By P. H. Coombs, 
21 x 13.5 cm, 61 Р., 1970. 60p, 8.00F, $2.00. 

2. The relation of educati 
Social planning : By R. Poignant, 21 x 13.5 cm, 51 P., tables, 1967, 
2nd impr. 1969. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00, 


ning Series 


3. Educational Planning and human resource develop- 


= р 
ment : Ву F. Harbison, 21 x 13 5 cm., 34 p., 1967, 2nd impr. 1969. 
25p; 3.50F, $1.00. 


4. Planning and the educational adminis 


: trator . B 
C. E. Beeby, 21 x 13.5 ст, 36 p., 1967. 2nd imor. 1969. 255. 3.50F, 
$1.00, 


5. The social context of сааса Речна Ву А, 
Anderson, 21 x 13.5 cm, 35p., 1967. 25р, 3.50F, Mi se 
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6. The costing of educational plans: By J. Vaizey, J.D 
Chesswas, 21 x 13.5 cm, 63 p., tables, 1967, 2nd impr. 196 ў 6 
5.50Е, $1.50. тараар 

7. The problems of rural education : Ву V. L. Giifliths 
21 x 13.5 cm, 38 p., 1968. 30р, 3.50F, $1.00. : i 


8. Educational planning : the adviser's role: By Adam 
Curle, 21 x 13.5 cm, 28 p., 1968. 30p, 3.50F, $1.00. 


9. Demographic aspects of educational planning : By 
Ta Ngoc Chau, 21 x 13.5 cm, 83 p., figs., tables, 1969. 60р, 8.00F, 
$2.00. 

10. The analysis of educational costs and expenditure: 
By J. Hallak, 21 x 13.5 cm, 69 p., figs., tables, 1969. 60р, 8.00F, $2.00. 


11. The professional identity of the educational plan- 
ner: By Adam Curle, 21 x 13.5 cm, 49 p., 1969. 30р, 4.00F, $1.00. 


12. The conditions for success in educational planning ; 
By G. C. Ruscoe, 21 X 13.5 cm, 46 p., 1969. 45p, 6.00F, $1.50. 


13. Cost-benefit analysis in educational planning: By 
Maureen Woodhall, 21 x 13.5 cm, 49 p., tables, 1970. 60p, 8.00F, 
$2.00. 


Administration 

Access to higher education. The international study of 
university admissions. National studies : Brazil, Chile, France, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, Senegal, Republic of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab Republic (Egypt), United 
Kingdom (England and Wales), United States of America. (The 
development of higher education), 24 x 15.5 cm, 648 p., 1965. £2.40, 
33.00F, $9.50. Co-edition Unesco and the International Association 
of Universities (IAU). 


Access to higher education in Europe : Conference of 
Ministers of Education of European Member States of Unesco 
on Access to Higher Education, Vienna, 20-25 November 1967. 
27 x 21 cm, 140 p., tables, 1968. £1.20, 14.00F, $4.00. 


Accion social de la escuela: (Monografias del proyecto 
principal de educacion, 6), in Spanish only, 22.5 x 14.5 cm, 102 p., 
1964. 25р, 3.00F, $0.60. 


Compulsory education in Australia : A Study by the 
Australian National Co-operating Body for Education (Studies on 
compulsory education, 3), 21 X 13.5 cm, 117 p., 1951, 3rd impr, 
1962. 50р, 7.00F, $2 00. 


Compulsory education in New Zealand : (Studies on com- 


pulsory educati 114 p., 1952. 
90р, 10.50F, $3.00. 10) 21 x 13.5 cm, p 2. rev. ей, 1969, 
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La escucla unitaria completa : By $, Hernandez К 
(Monografias del Proyecto principal de educacion 3), in Span 


only, 24 x 15.5 cm, 160 p. 1961, 3rd imp. 1967, 50р, 7.00F, $2.00. 


Evaluacion del trabajo escolar y promocion de Jef 
alumnos: By V, Garcia Hoz, (Monografias del proyecto princip: 


de educacion, 4), in Spanish only, 22.5 x 14.5 em, 47 p., 1962. 25p, 
3.00F, $0.60. 


Il 
Higher education in the United States - By H. A. Haswe 
(Educational studies and 


documents, 47), 27 x 21 cm, 64 p., tables, 
1963. 25р, 3.50F, £1.00. 


Mental hygiene in the nursery school: Report of a ш 
WHO-Unesco Expert Meeting held in Paris, 17-22 September 1951, 


13.5 cm, 33p., 1953, 2nd impr: 
Methods of analysing educationa! outlay : Ву uro 
Dr. Friedrich Edding, Direktor, Institut fur Bildungsforschung in 


Max-Planck-Gesellschaft. Berlin (Statistica. reports and studies, 11) 
Js] cm, 70 p., 1966. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00 


The one-teacher school . (Unesco-IBE publication, 228), 
'24 x 16 cm, 256 p., 1961. 75р, 10.50F, $3.00. 


L'organisation de Vannee 
(Etudes et 


documents d'education, 43) 
able in French, 27 x 21 


scolaire : ctude compares i 
Out of print in Engli h, avai 
cm, 113 p., 1962. 40p, 5.25F, $1.50. 
L'organisation de l'education prescolaire ; (ШЕ СО 
publication, 229) Out of print in English, available in French, 
4X 16 cm, 290 p., 1961. 75р, 10.50F, $3.00. 

The organisation 
ance : (Unesco-IBE public. 
75 p, 10.50F, $3.00. 


; А А : ica: И. B. 
` Primary School! curricula in Latin America: By M. 
Lourenco Filho, (Educational studies and documents, 24) 27 x 21 cm, 
P., 1957. 20p, 1.S0F, $0.75, 
Readings in th 
English/French. 
12.50Е, $3.50. 


: tion in Euro e: 
Reform and development of higher educati d 
France, the ХИК ҖАН and Poland 2 IE OE SRL aT and 
documents, 49) 27 ж 21 om, 96 Bs 1964: 25p, 3.50. $1; 


i a lamation to achieve. 

The right to Education. From proc ? 
ment , 1948 1958 - By Louis Francois (Oneca and Ds товтапте) 
21x 19:5 €m, 101 p., 1968, 2nd impr. 1969. 30p, 3. 22-00, 


The study of environment in VENUS GME SUBE Publi- 
cation, 314) 24 X 16 cm, 187 p., 1968. £1.95, : > 


of educational and vocational guin: 
ation, 254), 24 x 16 cm, 188 p., 1963. 


i f education : Composite ; 
nd г Е 2nd impr. 1968. £1.05, 
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Adult and Youth Education 


Access of girls and woznen to education in rural areas. 
A comparative study : (Educational studies and documents, 51) 
27 x 21 ст, 62 p., 1964. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00. Si 


Adult education and television : Edited and introduced by 
Brian Groombridge of the National Institute of Adult Education, - 
England and Wales ; studies by Lewis Miller (Canada), Ctibor Tahy 
(Czechoslovakia) and Kanji Hatano (Japan), 24 x 13.5 cm, 143 p. 
1966. £1.15, 16.00F, $4.50. In the United Kingdom: co-edition 
Unesco/National Institute of Adult Education, England and Wales. 


Adult education in Yugoslavia : By M. David (Monographs 
on education, 1) 21 x 13.5 cm, 185 p., 1962. 50р, 7.00F, $2.00. 


An African experiment in radio forums for rural deve- 
lopment, Ghana, 1964-1955 : (Reports and papers on mass com- 
munication, 51) 27 x 21 cm, 71 p., 1968. 35р, 4.00F, $1.25. 


The education and advancement of women: By Jacque- 
line Chabaud 24 x 15.5 cm, approx. : 150 p., figs., illus., tables, 
1970. Approx. : 60p, 8.00F, $2.00. 


8 mm film for adult audiences : By Geoffrey Bell (Reports 
and papers on mass communication, 54) 27 x 21 cm, 40 p., 1968. 
30p, 3.50F, $1.00. : 

The impact of communication on rural development. 
An investigation in Costa Rica and India: By Prodipto Roy, 
Frederick B. Waisanen, Everett M. Rogers, 24.5 x 16.5 cm, 169 p., 
plates, tables, 1962. Cloth : £1.29, 16.00F, $4.00. Co-edition Unesco 
Nationu Institute of Community Development, India. 


An introduction to lifelong education : By Paul Lenzrand, 
21 x 13.5 cm, 99 p., 1970. 74р, 10.00F, $2.50. 
i nd education for adults: (Unesco-IBE publi- 
dion: 266) 24 X 16 cm, 179 p., 1964. 85р, 11.50Е, $3.25. p 
Supplement 1955 : (Unesco-IBE publication, 278) 24 x 16 
cm, 63 p., 1965. 25p, 3.50F, $1.00. 
Literacy primers. Construction, evaluation and use: 


By Karel Neijs (Manuals on adult and youth education, 2) 
2| x 13.5 em, 113 p., 1961, 2ad impr. 1965. 30р, 4.50F, $1.25. 


New trends in youth organizations : a comparative 
survey : (Educational studies and documents, 35) 27 x 21 em, 63 p., 
1960. 25р, 3.50F, $1:00. 


> Nouvelles tendances dans education des adultes: 
d'Eiseneur a Montreal: Ву А. 5. M. Hely, (Monographies sur 
education, IV) Oat of print in English, available in French, 21 x 
13.5 ст, 149 p., 1963. 40р, 5.25F, $1.50. 
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Out-of-school science activities for young people : By 
К. A. Stevens, 21 x 13.5 cm, 129 p., 1969, 60р, 8.00F, $2.00. 


(Monographs on fundamenta] education, XII) 21 x 13.5 cm, 298 p. 
*1959. 75р, 19.50F, $3.00, 


5 + . + ion 
Simple reading material for adults: its preparatio 
and.use ; (Manuals o 


n adult and youth education, 3) 21 x 13.5 cm, 
95 p., illus, 1963, 2nd impr. 1965. 30p, 4.50F, $1.25. 


Social education through television, An AH India-Radion/ 
7nesco pilot project : (Reports and Papers on mass communicatio, 
38) 27 x 21cm, 44 P-, 1963, 2nd impr, 1968. 15р, 1.75F, $0.50. 


апа the social education of women : BY 


Pierre Fougeyrollas. A First Report on the Unesco-Senegal Pilot 
Project at Dakar (Report 


rts and papers on mass communication, 50), 
ЧЇ 5% ЭЛ cm, 40 p., 1967. 25р, 3.50F, $1.00 


The Ecck revolution - By Robert Escarpit, 22 x 14cm, 100 
P., 1966. Cloth : 90p, 12.50F, $3.50, In the United Kingdom : с 
edition Unesco/George G. Harrap, London: 


Bock development in'Asia, A report cn the Meee te 

and distribution of books in the region : (Reports and 1882905 
mmunication, 52) Part 1: Report of the Meeting of RE 

Оп Book Production and Distribution in Asia (Tokyo, May 1966), 


art 11: Asia's beok needs ; facts and peure Te apo Pe 
1967. 30p, 4.00F, $1.25, 


a a lems and pers- 
Book development in Africa, Prob and 
Pectives - (БЕРЗЕ ала Papers on mass communication, 56) 
27 x 2l cm, 37 P., 1969. 30р, 3.50F, $1.00. 


Book distribution and promotion КЛ =н ps г 
Asia: Compiled and edited by N. Sankaranaray: > 


n, 
278 р., 1964. 90р, 12.50F, $3.50. Co-edition Unesco/ Higginbotham, 
adras. 


Index translationum. Тона ачыша АЯ 
translations, vol. 21, 1968 : Multilingual wi g 
French) introduction. 
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Index Translationum provides an annual listing of all tra: 
books throughout the world. It enables the meade to felon 8 
year to year, the flow of translations from one country or cultural 
region to another, and assists in tracing the works of a specifie author 
as they appear in translation. Volume 21 contains information on 
36,808 translations published in 1968 in 66 countries. 


27 x 21 cm, 853 p., tables, 1970. 
Paper : £10.75, 126.00F, $36.00. 
Cloth : £12.00, 140.00F, $40.00. 
(Previous volumes also available.) 
Index translationum,. International bibliography of 
translations, vol. 22, 1969. 


Copyright laws and treaties of the world. 


1956 Bound : £40.50 475.00F $97.50 
Supplements: 

No. 2,1958 £21.00 280.00F $50.00 
No. 3,1959 £12.00 160.00F $28.50 
No. 4,1960 £7.00 100.00F $17.50 
No. 5,1961 £7.00 100.00F $17.50 
No. 6, 1962 £11.00 150.00F $27.00 
No. 7, 1963 £10.00 130.00F $23.50 ` 
No. 8,1964 £12.50 165.00F $29.50 
No. 9, 1965 £7.50 105.00F $18.50 
No, 10, 1966 £14.00 190.00F $34.0) 
No. 11, 1967 £9.50 125.00F $22.50 
No. 12, 1968 £13.50 180.00F $32.50 
No. 13, 1969 £13.50 180.00F $32.50 

Periodicals 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education 


Analyses of educational works received by the International 
Bureau of Education (IBE). Quarterly. 

24 x 16 cm, 

Single issue : 55p, 7.00F $2.25 

Annual subscription: £1.95 26.00Е $8.00 

(The Bulletin, published by IBE, is now distributed by Unesco.) 


Copyright bulletin 


Contains regular init è 
ЫБА, A reports on developments in the field of interna- 
tons. Copyright. Supplies indispensable up-to-date documentation, 
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for the specialist on current develo 


pments, reports of meetings and 
bibliographies. Quarterly. 

24«x 15.5 em 

Single issue : 25p 3.50F $0.90 


Annual subscription: 90р  12.00F $3.00. 


Impact of science on society 


Reports on science as a major force for social change. Desc 
and predicts the consequences of Scientific developments for the in 


vidual, for nations and for mankind as awhole. Written for the 
educated layman and the 


[ scientists by outstanding natural scientists, 
Social scientists and other Specialists, each number of Impact is 
entirely devoted to a subject of significant interest and importance 
for the citizen of today. Planned for 1971 are issues E 
‘The Embattled Human Male’ ; ‘Controversies in Science’ ; ‘Th 


“Percussions of Population’ ; ‘Governments and Science’. Quarterly- 


24 x 15.5 cm, 
Single issue : 40p 5.00Е $1.25 
Annual Subscription : £1.20  16.00F $4.00. 


International marine science 


Prepared jointly by Unesco and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of. the United Nations. 


International. Marine Science is a news-letter whose purpose 15 m 
help marine scientists, administrators and government officials to 2 
etter informed on international, regional and national activities o 
Significance to Marine science. It contains information on organi- 

zations, national oceanographic programmes, international projects, 
meetings, training facilities, miscellaneous news items, activities 
of the United Nations and other Agencies. This information 1s 
grouped in several Sections, generally in tabular form, and this pre- 


Sentation has Proved to be of great assistance both in the collecting | 
and in the reporting of intern: 


ational activities in marine sciences. In 
English only. Quarterly. 


International social Science journal 


А А E itative internati 
The first part of each issue presents an authoritative nationa] 


Conspectus of recent scholarship on important A esse QR RI deri 
methods in criminology ; science and teen oo oE education: pagent 
actors ; the social science press; social RONEL OD EM of motivation 
disciplinary, problem-focused research ; PER ; innovation 2 
and social change ; the arts E of keeping abre 
public administration. An excellent wa 


n 
ast of 

1 ing to look b 
intellectual developments, especially for those seeking *$yond 


2. _ 


—— 
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their own specialization or to acquaint themselves wi i 
with d 
approaches and schools of thought. Bernt 


: The second part constitutes a comprehensive professional service 
including : a register of research, teaching and professional bodies; 
calendar of approaching international conferences; brief meeting 
reports ; international appointments vacant ; annotated listing of select 
publications of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
Quarterly. : 


24 x 15.5 cm 

Single issue: 60p 8.00F $2.00 
Annualsubscription: £2.10 28.00Е $7.00. 
Journal of world history 


This important periodical has been published since 1953 by the 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural 
Development of Mankind and served, while this work was being 
prepared, to make known original historical studies on subjects 
hitherto more or less ignored. The History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind having been completed, Unesco 
decided to continue publishing the Journal of World History along 
new lines with a view to serving the programme of cultural studies 
and the preparation of a General History of Africa. 


The Journal of World History will henceforward be devoted to 
the study of the following subjects : Culture, its history and evolution 
(cultural life and development) in the major regions of the world; 
Cross-cultural influences on regional, national and local life ; Contacts 
between cultures, with emphasis on the channels, means and orga- 
nization of communication and exchanges ; The emergence of cultural 
policies on th? national and interaational levels ; The history of ideas, 
and of the development and evolution of artistic expression and 
scientific pursuit; The growth and role of institutions in cultural 
life : Cultural creativity ; The cultural approach to history and civili- 
zation: The various concepts and definitions of culture ; Theories and 


- problems involved in the study of culture and of inter-cultural, inter- 


regional, and international relations. Quarterly. 
(Unesco does not distribute this periodical.) 
All orders should be addressed to : 
Editions de la Baconaiere, 
Boudry, Neuchatel (Switzerland). 


Museum 


Primarily for those professionally interested in the running of 
g 


museums, this lavishly produced quarterly nevertheless numbers 


among i Н ; . 
a E its subscribers many non-professionals interested in museums 
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; ilingual 
and in display techniques. Entirely on art paper with biling 
English/French texts ; summa: 


ties in Russian and Spanish. Quarterly 


31 x 23.5 cm 


Single issue : 90p 12.00F $3.00 
Annual Subscription : £3.00 40.00F $10.00. 


Prospects in education 


A Unesco periodical Which is inte 
educational institutions and 


World-wid 


nded to provide educa 
teaching personnel with articles ine 
€ Sources — sources rarely EAT 
me time, it is designed to help teac 19 the 
offering them an insight in 

f other lands, 

Articles in Py 
the first devel 
cational pla 
Practice of ti 
methods, 


$ ries: 
ospects in Education fall into two general cateo ic 
Ops broad themes dealing with basic problema o the 
nning, administration and policy as they EACE 
eaching; the second stresses the application o 


Unesco bulletin for libraries 


Ы гепсе 
International coverage, up-to-date information on RUN 
books, bib lographies, works on librarianship, library dev eration, 
in the World, Unesco’s role in international library аА for 
cultural agreements, copyright, Micro-reproduction, publica 
exchange or offered free, books wanted. Six issues a year. 
24 x 15,5 em 


Single issue : 25p 3.00F $0.75 


Annual Subscription: 21.20 16.00F $4.00. 
Cumulative index 


April 1947-December 1961 
35 p. 


0.60. 
1963 15р 200Е $ 


Unesco chronicle 


Monthly. ( 
24 х 15.5 cm Aut 
Single issue: 10р 1.20Е 


.00F $3.00. 
Annual subscription: 90p 12 
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The Unesco courier 


Contains material of special interest to teachers of Science, 
history, geography, art and music, with illustrations which may be 
cut out and used in class as visual aids. Separate editions, iri English, 
French, German, Russian, Spauish, Arabic, Italian, Japanese, Hebrew, 
Persian, Hindi and Tamil appeal to the teacher of modern languages. 
Special articles and an international correspondence column provide 
a link with teachers in other countries. In addition to regular features, 
each issue is devoted to a particular them2. Monthly, fully illustrated . 


30 x 21.5 cm 


Single issue: 10р 1.20Е $0.40 
Annual subscription: £1.00 12.00Е $4.00 


Two-year subscription: £1.80 22.00F — 


. [Note : Prices shown are in pounds sterling (decimal system), 
francs and U. S. dollars.] А 
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